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LKANAH TUTTLE heard the news 

when he went over to Thimbleberry 
Four Corners to sell the latest churning of 
June butter. Lawyer Parsons, at the Four 
Corners, took a Boston daily paper, and got 
it the day after it was published, the stage 
bringing it over from Glendon. This fact 
caused Thimbleberry Four Corners to be 
regarded almost as a metropolis by the 
Hackmetack people. 

Elkanah did not believe it, when he first 
heard it, but as he afterwards remarked, 
“When a thing is sot down in black and 
white, in a newspaper, it must be true.” 

He wished that it were not true; he was 
honestly sorry that it had happened; but 
news is news, and he even sold his butter 
for a cent a pound less than he had expected 
that he might hasten home and pour it into 
the hungry ears of the Hackmetackers. 

Nobody would be glad to hear this news; 
they were not bad-hearted people in Hack- 
metack; but when a sensation comes in a 
very dull time, with County Conference 
over, and the Agricultural Fair, and the do- 
nation’ party a long ways ahead,—what 
would you have? It is not in human 
nature, or it certainly was not in Hackme- 
tack nature, not to have a thrill of pleasur- 
able excitement mingled with its sorrow. 

Moreover, there were several to whom 
this news brought one of the dearest of 
human satisfactions; they could say “I 
told you so,”’ to those who had prophesied 
different things. 3 

But Elkanah was reminded of the vanity 
of all human hopes. The sacrifice of a cent 
a pound on his butter, which had grieved 
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him sorely, was all in vain. 


For on his 
homeward way he overtook Miss Nabby 


Pringle. She was the village gossip par ez- 
cellence, though instead of the traditional 
old maid she was a young one. As they 
were going in the same direction neighborly 
courtesy demanded that Elkanah should in- 
vite her to a seat in his wagon, but he 
sternly resolved not to reveal his news to 
her. 

He tried to keep to the safe subjects of 
the weather, the proposed repairs on the 
meeting-house,—which had been a subject 
of conversation for the last ten years, and 
were likely to be for ten years to come,—the 
Widow Hinckley’s rheumatic fever, and the 
probable cost of the minister’s new gold 
watch; but in some unaccountable way the 
conversation would verge round towards 
Elkanah’s secret, and before he realized it 
Miss Nabby had extracted from him, bit by 
bit, every item of his precious news! 

It happened that there was a sewing- 
circle at Deacon Hiram Fisher’s, on the out- 
skirts of the village, and there Miss Nabby 
requested to be set down. Elkanah drove 
home to share his news first with the part- 
ner of his bosom, as a good husband should; 
but when that duty performed he hastened 
with all possible speed to the store, which 
was the general club-room of Hackmetack. 
Lo and behold, his news had outrun him! 
The sewing-circle had broken up. The 
heathen might have to go without ruffled 
calico aprons, but there breathed not a 
woman with soul so dead as to keep that 
secret to herself. 

It was talked over on the store piazza-that 
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evening. It was haying time, but the men. 


were not too tired to assemble every night 
for a little social intercourse. They seldom 
had any exciting subject for discussion, ex- 
cept politics,—every Hackmetacker had 
strong views politically,—but there was 
nothing stirring in that line just now, so 
the news found in the paper at Thimble- 
berry Four Corners was a godsend, and 
Elkanah, who knew all the particulars, hav- 
ing seen the paper with his own eyes, was 
the hero of the hour. 

They all agreed that it was a dreadful 
thing; several had always known that 
David Gerry would come to tio good, but 
many had always liked David, and wouldn’t 
have believed it if they had heard of it in 
any other way; since Elkanah had seen it in 
@ newspaper it must be true. For all Hack- 
metack shared Elkanah’s guileless confi- 
dence in newspapers. 

* Surprisin’ that a young man, brought 
up under the droppin’s of the sanctuary, as 
you might say, should have fell into such 
wickedness! sighed Deacon Farnham, a 
wizened little man, with a severe face. 
‘It’s a severe judgment on the Widder 
Gerry, and perhaps some of the rest on us 
is equally deservin’. He’s been a thorn in 
his mother’s side from a child up. He re- 
minds me of the words of the poet:— 

‘The first young pulse begins to beat iniquity and 
sin.’ 

The pious example of the minister’s son 

don’t never seem to have made any impres- 

sion on him.” 

** Well, now, as far as I can see, there 
wa’n’t never so great wickedness about 
David, when he was a youngster,” said Solo- 
mon Quint, the village blacksmith, reflec- 
tively, re-lighting his pipe. ‘‘ He was full 
of his tricks, but they was only mischeevous, 
and he was one of the unfortinit kind that’s 


. alwus a gittin’ found out. Now, Ethan Tal- 


bury, the minister’s son, he was alwus one 
of them slick fellers that could do most any- 
thing he was a mind to and keep it snug.”’ 

‘* Ethan’s been a chosen vessel from his 


- youth up. Ethan wa’n’t never one to do 


nothin’ that needed to be kept snug, and 
I’m surprised to hear anybody insinooate 
sech a thing,’’ said the deacon. 

‘* I ain’t insinooatin nothin’. I hain’t no 
idee but what Ethan’s jest what he’d ought 
to be, so fur forth as poor, feeble, human 
creturs ever is, but what I do say is that he 
cut up some boyish tricks along of David, 


and David was alwus a shieldin’ of him, and 
he knowed how to lay low and keep dark, 
himself. I don’t know as that’s nothin’ ex- 
actly ag’in him, seein’ as there’s folks that 
doos lay low and keep dark naterally, and 
others that gits found out.” 

**]T hain’t never heard that ’twas Ethan 
that took down the meetin’-house bell and 
throwed it into the mill-pond, or took Par- 
son Talbury’s old white cow up into the 
steeple, or put a board over the Widder Con- 
tent Robinson’s chimbley and smoked her 


out, or put a wasp into Elijah Hopkins’ 


mouth in sermon time, orcome to meetin’ 
in his gran’ther’s old flowered dressin’ gown 
and cocked hat to make folks laugh. It 
might have been Ethan that done all them 
things, but he must have kep’ it dark, as you 
say. I never heerd on’t.”” The deacon de- 
livered himself of this mild sarcasm with a 
look of grim enjoyment. 

‘“*He wa’n’t never one to care about 
makin’ folks laugh, I’ll allow,’’ said the 
blacksmith, ‘‘ but he was a master hand for 


watermelon, Ethan was, a master hand. 


I’ve seen two figgers in my melon-patch of 
a moonshiny night, but mebbe they was both 
David; ’tain’t for me to say they wa’n’t. 
And that was kind of a curris affair about 
Miss Relief Wilson’s green-gages. She 
hove up the sittin’-room winder, Miss Relief 
did, and says she, ‘ Ethan Talbury,’ says 
she, ‘if you be a studyin’ for the ministry 
you sha’n’t steal my green-gages before my 
eyes, and me say nothin’!’ David said 
*twas him, of course; David alwus said 
*twas him. Miss Relief she had middlin’ 
good eyes, she could read fine print without 
specs when she was eighty-five, and ’twas 
as light as day that night; but of course 
*twas David.” 

‘¢ Ethan had fellership with the unfruitfu! 
workers of darkness,” said the deacon, shak- 
ing his head dolefully. ‘ I’ve no doubt 
*twas to reprove ’em, but David was a young 
man that hardened his neck and clung to his 
idols, and Ethan had better have let him 
alone. I hain’t no doubt that he has labored 
with him faithfully in later years, but he 
couldn’t hender him from committin’ this 
crownin’ wickedness.” 

David had one or two defenders besides 
the blacksmith, but Deacon Farnham had 
the majority on his side. The sentiment 
prevailed in Hackmetack that there was 4 
flavor of impiety in disagreeing with dea- 
cons on any point. 
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‘“‘ Deacon Hewitt hain’t got the right idee 
about layin’ a stun wall, nohow, and I don’t 
say 80 because I hain’t a professor neither,” 
said Solon Robinson to his neighbor. 

And ‘Mis. Deacon Farnham’s got the 
poorest recipe for pop-overs that I ever see, 
and I should think so jest the same if I was 
a church-member! ”’ said Miss Hepzibah 
Johnson to the store-keeper’s wife. 

Whatever they might think about David, 
the conclave on the store piazza agreed that 
his mother, the, Widow Gerry, was ‘‘a likely 
woman,”’ and deserved the sympathy of the 
community. She had always held her head 
pretty high, and they wondered if this 
“ wouldn’t take her down considerable.” 
Of course, she must know it by this time; 
indeed, fully a dozen women had been seen 
going to her house since the sewing-circle 
broke up. There was great curiosity to see 
whether she would appear at “ meeting” 
the next day, and if so, how she would look 
and act. David was her only son, and she 


had always believed in him, and been proud 
ofhim. She must be almost broken-hearted, 
but it would be just like her to put a brave 
face on it and act just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. How would Phebe Prince, the doc- 


tor’s daughter, take it? That was another 
interesting subject. 

Phoebe and David were lovers. They 
‘were not actually engaged, because the doc- 
tor did not altogether approve of it, but no- 
body doubted that if David had fair success 
in making his way in the world he would 
consent; for Phoebe was the apple of his 
eye, and though he had sometimes made the 
attempt, he had never ultimately succeeded 
in refusing her anything. But this put a 
new face on the matter. Phebe, herself, 
would never wish to marry David, now. 
She must feel ashamed that she had ever 
wished it. 

But it was not likely that she would take 
it very hard. Phoebe wasn’t one to take 
things hard, ‘‘ a pretty, kittenish, little creat- 
ure, with no great heft to her,’’ they all 
agreed. She would forget David and marry 
tomebedy else in a very little while, and, 
perhaps, the doctor would feel that it was 
“an ill wind that blew nobody any good.” 
No, there was no occasion for wasting pity 
on a babyish, little thing like Phoebe Prince. 
She might cry for a minute, as a child would 
try for a posy it had lost, but she would be 
all the brighter for it the next minute. 

David’s mother was different, she might 


“openly give way to despair, or she might try 


to hold her head up; but she would be cut 
to the heart. 

The Hackmetackers were soon convinced 
that she meant to hold her head up. { 

The next morning, while the cracked, old 
bell in the meeting-house steeple,—the 
same bell which David had treated to a 
bath in the mill-pond,—was clanging out its 
digcordant summons, and Parson Talbury 
was coming with slow and solemn steps 
down his gravelled walk, the widow Gerry 
came in sight of the throng gathered about 
the meeting-house steps, with her accus- 
tomed dignified and composed manner, her 
pale face looking only a trifle paler than it 
usually did, contrasted with the weeds which 
she always wore in memory of the husband 
of her youth. She did not seem to try to 
avoid curious eyes or sympathetic greetings, 
but keen eyes saw that her shoulders bent 
as with a burden, and that she trembled as 
she sank into the corner of the high pew, 


_ which partially screened her from obserya- 


tion. 
Parson Talbury took for his text, ‘“‘ The 


,way of the transgressor is hard.” 


He was a stern and grim man, this Par- 
son Talbury, with a grim, ashen, hard-lined 
face, rising cadaverously above his white 
choker, and his theology naturally reflected 
his grimness. 

The Widow Gerry, longing for some balm 
for her crushed heart, gathered from the 
parson’s discourse that God had chosen 
David for ‘‘a vessel of wrath,” and there 
was no hope for him in this world or in the 
next. Parson Talbury’s words were law 
and gospel to her; she never thought of 
questioning. Hackmetackers generally re- 
garded Parson Talbury much as the pope is 
regarded by his faithful followers. If they 
did not quite believe that his hand “ held 
the keys,”’ they believed that it could point 
unerringly to the final destination of each 
soul. 

The widow, who had struggled against 
despair with the strong instinct of hope that 
lies under all human misery, as it lay in 
Pandora’s box, felt suddenly that the sun- 
shine had grown black. The scent of the 
south wind that blew through the church, 
fresh from its toying with the pinks and 
syringas in the parsonage garden, was bitter 
in her nostrils. As she walked homeward 
along the solitary river road, to avoid elitious 
looks,which scorched her, although she gave 
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no sign, the liquid trill of the bobolinks was 
a mocking and jeering sound. She was a 
woman of a simple nature that was easily 
attuned to joy, and always thrilled a re- 
sponse to the sweet, streng voice of Nature 
which calls ‘‘ rejoice!’ But to-day she 
thrust aside, angrily, the wild roses that 
lauzhed up into her face; she closed her 
hand upon a gay butterfly that fluttered 
about her, and tossed it away crushed and 
quivering. She had felt crushed and miser- 
able when she went to church; Parson-Tal- 
bury had sent her away bitter and de- 
spairing. 

The river road skirted Dr. Prince’s 
orchard. In a crotch of a gnarled old tree, 
in a sky-blue muslin, with the last cluster of 
apple blossoms in her hair, the widow came 
suddenly upon Phebe. She looked like a 
part of the joyous, blossoming summer, and 
the widow felt an angry desire to thrust her 
out of her sight, like the wild roses and the 


* butterfly—this slight, babyish, petted thing, 


who she had always felt was not the wife 


-for David. She was a good little thing, no 


doubt, and soft and clinging and purring, 
like a kitten;. not the strong, stately, queen-, 
like woman that David’s wife should be. 

There are few mothers who think any 
woman good enough for their sons’ wives, 
and the Widow Gerry was not one of the 
few. Nobody was good enough for David, 
not even one of the fine city ladies, with 
“* queenly air and gold galore” that her 
fertile fancy was constantly conjuring up; 
certainly not little Phebe Prince, whom 
nobody had ever thought brilliant, who 
talked with the least little bit of a lisp, and 
had round, wide-open, blue eyes just like a 
baby’s, even to the wondering expression, 
as if she were looking out upon the world for 
the first time. Not the woman for David! 
If he had been betrothed to a strong, wo- 
manly woman her influence would have kept 
him from falling into such wickedness. 
But this bit of humanity!—a man’s soul 
might as well depend upon one of the tiny 
white butterflies that were dancing out in 
myriads between the beryl of the river and 
the sapphire of the sky. 

David’s mother would have passed by on 
the other side,—a white butterfly could not 
be a comforter,—but Phebe sailed down 
from her high perch, like a summer cloud, 
and the next moment was tugging away at 
the ricketty, old gate, which was fastened 
by a heavy iron ball, with a pair of tiny, 


dimpled, baby hands that looked as if they 
might effect about as much as the paws of a 
three-weeks’ kitten. 

The gate would not open; it was very sel- 
dom used, and had become sulky and stub- 
born from neglect; but over it went Phebe, 
as lightly as if she were the summer cloud 
she looked, and alighted directly in front o 
the Widow Gerry. " 

That worthy woman gazed at her coldly 
and severely. It was imaginable that a 
white butterfly might have a foolish, little, 
fluttering fondness for David, but if it had, 
even that wouldn’t paint its wings and go 
sailing gaily about when David was shut 
away from the blessed free air and sunshine, 
within the walls of a prison, with only dis- 
grace and despair to keep him company ? 

Pheebe pressed the cold, pale, tightly- 
drawn lips with her own soft, warm, red- 
rose ones. It was like one warm sun-burst 
falling upon a bronze statue; the statue re- 
mains as cold and grim as before. 

Pheebe did not notice that she was re- 
pulsed; perhaps it would have been too hard 
for her to realize that anybody could re- 
pulse her. She smoothed out the hastily- 
tied bow of the bronze statue’s bonnet- 
strings, and patted her affectionately upon 
the cheek. 

‘¢ It was so brave of you to face them all! 
I couldn’t do it. I couldn’t bear to look at 
them or listen to them—the cruel, cowardly 
things that could believe such a thing of 


. David! I got so angry with papa this morn- 


ing that I cried like a flood. I tried to com- 
fort myself by putting on this dress that 
David likes; then I climbed into the seat 
that he made me in the old apple-tree, and 
away down under the seat, where the sun 
couldn’t gét at them, I found these apple- 
blossoms,—after apple-blossoms have been 
gone for a week! David liked to have me 
wear them, you know. He said they were 
my flowers, that they looked like mé. That 
is only David’s nonsense, of course,’— 
blushing till she was more like a poppy 
than an apple-blossom,—“ but I took it for 
a good sign. I’m sure it won’t be long be 
fore we shall prove to them how foolish ané 
cruel they were to believe such a story! ” 
‘*It was in the paper,’’ said the widow, 
slowly, and feeling a little bewildered; for, 
with all her pride and trust in her son, she 
had never thought of the possibility that the 
report was not true; simple credulity seemed 
to be inhaled with the Hackmetack ai. 
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“ Elkanah Tuttle saw it in black and white. 
And the minister believes it, and everybody. 
It doesn’t seem like David; he was a mis- 
chievous boy, but never a vicious one, they 
may say what they will.” 

‘* Papa acknowledged that, and then said 
the report was probably true. That was 
what made me angry. Probably true! when 
anybody who knows David knows that he 
couldn’t do such a thing! What do proba- 
bilities amount to, any way? not that!” 
And she tossed away, with superb scorn, a 
petal from the apple-blossoms, which had 
fallen into her hand. ‘I feel whether 
things are true or false. I dan’t care for 
probabilities.” 

- **T am afraid, Phebe, that there is no 


- hope’? —— 


‘* You don’t mean to tell me that you 
believe it? you, David’s mother! Oh, that 
is too much! I can’t talk to you! I can’t 
listen to you! ’? Phebe put her hands over 
her ears, and turned to flee. But she 
stopped and looked after the widow, as 
she stepped wearily and droopingly on, 
and repented. She flew after her, seized 
her face in both hands, and kissed her 
again, this time with a kind of solemn earn- 
estness that seemed incongruous with the 
babyish face,—which David had certainly 
shown discrimination in likening. to an 
apple-blossom. 

‘* David didn’t—didn’t— didn’t do it!” she 
said. 

And if emphasis could have convinced, the 
widow’s burden would have dropped off, 
then and there. As it was she was not con- 
vinced, but the burden did lift a little. And 
tears came; they were the first she had 
shed, and they brought a balm. 

“Pheebe is young, and weaker and more 
childish than most girls of her age. She 
has had too happy a life to believe in trouble. 
She doesn’t realize how hard life can be, 


- but—God bless her, anyway!” said David’s 


mother, communing with herself. 

Nobody else thought of doubting David’s 
guilt; she had not thought of it, herself, 
though she was his mother; it was a com- 
fort to find one person who believed in him, 
with her whole heart, though it was only 
little Pheebe. As for little Phoebe, that had 
happened to her which often happens in the 
world, where we are so much more keenly 
sensitive to each other’s influence than we 
acknowledge, or even realize. As she lifted 
something of the burden from David’s 
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mother’s heart it fell upon her own; it felt 
heavier and beat more slowly under the 
pretty blue muslin that David liked, than it 
had ever beat’ before. Not that she had 
any doubt of David’s innocence, that was 
impossible to her, though the minister, her 


“father, all Hackmetack, which was her 


world, had declared him guilty. She could 
not feel it to be possible that David had 
done such a thing, and that settled the mat- 
ter for her. Her reasoning powers were 
very feeble, as Parson Talbury declared 
after he had explained to her the whole doc- 
trine of predestination and election, and she 
had yawned in the very midst of the dis- 
course, and asked him if he knew that the 
strawberries were ripe in Lot Pingree’s 
meadow! Oh, no, David was not guilty, 
but all the world was against him, and he 
kept a dreadful silence. For three long 
weeks she had not had a letter from him. 
How should she endure her life, waiting in 
utter helplessness, while he was in prison 
with no helper ? 


The days and weeks went by, dragging 
along on leaden feet to those whose hearts 
and thoughts were continually with David. 
They had written letters innumerable, and 
in answer they had received only these few’ 
words :— 

‘« Forget me altogether, or think of me as 
if I were dead.”’ 

To David’s mother this message was con- 
firmation strong of her son’s guilt. It 
might have been so to Pheebe if her reason- 
ing powers had been more active, if she had 
not had her superb scorn of probabilities. 
As it was it had not the slightest effect upon 
her faith. 

** Only a little white butterfly!’ said the 
widow, again, bitterly feeling that there was 
no one to share her grief. She longed in- 
tensely to go to David, but the great city, 
where he was, was a long distance off. To 
a timid woman, who had never been fifty 
miles away from Hackmetack in her life, it 
seemed a great and perilous undertaking. 
And she could do no good, and David would 
only be angry with her for coming. 

In July Ethan Talbury came home. 
They had longed for his coming, both 
David’s mother and Phebe. Fe had been 
in the same city with David, he in a theo- 
logical seminary, and David in a counting- 


room, and they had been inseparable friends, 


almost from babyhood. ‘* David and Jona- 
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than,” Dr. Prince had called them, and 
those Hackmetackers who were not afraid 
that it was a perversion of Scripture followed 
his example. Of course that intimacy must 
be at an end now. Ethan Talbury, the min- 
ister’s son, himself almost a minister, and 
the most godly-given youth that Hackme- 
tack had ever known, could never stoop 
from his high estate to fellowship with a 
forger. But he would know all about it. 
It was a brother of the minister whose name 


David had forged; he was in his employ, 


and Parson Talbury, himself, had secured 
the position for him. The employer had 
liked David, finding him faithful and honest, 
until the forgery; then he had shown no 
mercy. He was a just man, but hard,— 
like all the Talburys,’’ the Hackmetackers 
said. But Ethan would pity David; he was 
not exactly like the Talburys; there was 
some mother about Ethan, Hackmetack peo- 
ple said, and with all their reverence for the 
minister they said it approvingly. . 
But Ethan would have but little to say. 
He was naturally uncommunicative, and, 
moreover, he evidently felt this very deeply. 
Even Pheebe, who never had liked Ethan 
much,—perhaps, because she was jealous of 


.the strong affection which David felt for 


him—felt her heart warm towards him, he 
was so evidently: cast down by David’s 
trouble. 

But Hackmetack forgot even David in the 
astonishing news that was not long in leak- 
ing out after Ethan came; he had left the 
seminary, given up his long cherished plan 
of entering the ministry, and was going to 
be a lawyer. 

A lawyer! Hackmetack had a wholesome 
horror of lawyers; the very name savored of 
ungodliness; and if it was an affection of 
the throat which had prevented his preach- 
ing the gospel, would not that prevent him, 
also, from pleading before the bar? That 
was the query that was whispered about 
Hackmetack, but it was never*openly ex- 
pressed; it waa casting a slur upon religion 
to doubt the minister’s son! 

And when the minister, who looked at 
first, everybody thought, as if he had had a 
sore disappointment, preached a sermon 
upon ‘ doing all in the name of the Lord,” 
and conclusively proved that a lawyer might 
be a Christian,—though he would undoubt- 
edly require more grace than any other 
man,—al] Hackmetack began to look upon 
Ethan’s new enterprise as a missionary 


effort. And when he arose in the prayer- 
meeting and showed the same wonderful 
‘freedom in prayer,” which had edified 
them in former times, and exhorted with 
even more than his old fervor, drawing 
tears from all eyes, they rejoiced that 
through his influence the law would be puri- 
fied from much of its corruption, and many 
lawyers be snatched as brands from the 
burning! ; 

After a time they even went so far as to 
ascribe Ethan’s pallor and worn look to the 
struggle he had had with his feelings, when 
duty called him to forsake the ministry for 
the law. Of course there were some scoffers 
—tuileless simplicity was not universal, 
even in Hackmetack—but they were mostly 
irreligious, and they scoffed privately. 

What a hardened sinner David Gerry 
must have been to resist such godly influ- 
ence and example as Ethan’s! It was no 
wonder that Ethan could not bear to speak 
of him, that he avoided the heart-broken 
mother, who had expected him to condole 
with her, that he did not go to Dr. Prince’s, 
since he could have nothing good to tell 
David's friends. 

But Phebe was surprised and disap- 
pointed, that he did not come, and that he 
seemed to avoid her, so that try as she might 
she could not meet him. 

At length, one day when she was in the 
orchard, she saw him walking along the 
river-road. She slipped through the gate, 
hid behind an alder-bush and waylaid him. 

The young man colored to the roots of his 
hair at sight of her. He had a tallowish com- 
plexion, which did not lightly change, but 
he had always blushed at sight of her—ever 
since she was a little girl. Phebe remem- 
bered it with a vague wonder fluttering 
through her mind. 

“ Why haven’t you come to see me, to tell 
me all you knew about David?” she said 
severely. 


‘¢ There—there is nothing to tell but what 


you know,” he stammered. 

‘* Of course I know that he is innocent. 
I don’t want you to tell me that. But what 
I want to know is who did it?” 

He looked at her curiously, this slip of a 
girl, who stood in such a stately fashion, 
and looked him so steadily in the face. 

** You ask me as if you thought I knew,” 
he said, with a slight laugh. ‘If he is inno- 
cent he will probably be able to prove it 
when he is tried.” 
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‘« And in the meantime he has no friends 
to procure a release for him. All this long 
summer he must 

‘‘ He is likely to be released soon. I tried 
to induce my uncle to furnish bail, but it 
was useless; he trusted him utterly, and is 
naturally very bitter against him, but he 
has other friends who have come forward, 
and he will have his liberty soon.” 

“‘ Why didn’t you come to tell me that ?” 
said Phebe, still with her air of judicial 
severity. 

‘‘ T thought I had better let him come and 
tell you himself.” 

““T am afraid he will not come until he 
has proved his innocence. David is proud. 
What did you mean by saying if he is inno- 
cent? You believe he is innocent, don’t 
you?” 

This was fierce. Phebe could not help 

growing fierce when anybody suggested the 
possibility that David was guilty. 
’ The young man turned away his head, 
and struck a bee off a tall mullein-stalk with 
his cane. The bee flew up into the darken- 
ing blue, and he followed it with his eyes. 

“* Yes, I believe he is inmocent,’’ he said 
slowly at length. 

Pheebe seized his hand in both her’s; he 
had lost his personality to her; he was only 
David’s friend, David’s possible rescuer. 

‘* We must do something to prove it, you 
and I,” she said. ‘‘ We are his best 
friends.” 

**T am afraid there is nothing todo but 
wait,” he said. ‘‘ But you can trust me to 
do all that can be done.”’ 

The bee had flown down again, and set- 
tled, this time, on a deep-red rose that hung, 
heavy with sweetness, through the garden- 
fence, a little farther on. Ethan seemed to 
have an especial interest in watching it. 

Phebe said to herself, as she watched his 
retreating form, ‘Trust him? I never 
could quite do that with Ethan, but it is 
only prejudice. David trusts him. I must 
be more reasonable. That is what they all 
say. I let my feelings move me instead of 
my reason. But will my reason ever help 
me to save David,—ever tell me who did 
it?” 

He, he, he! hummed a voice in her ear. 
She started, the voice was so distinct, though 
it was only that bee again, now on its way 
home to the hive. He, he, he! it buzzed, 
more emphatically still, wheeling around 
her head. 
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A young woman who has resolved to take 
reason for her guide must not put her fai 
in the buzzing of a bee, especially when she 
realizes after a moment that it is probably 
only the ordinary hum of a bee to which a 
vague suspicion in her mind has stood in- 
terpreter. 

In the meantime Ethan was lying prone 
in the damp grass beside the river, his face 
white and distorted with the struggle in his 
soul. 

“It is her fault, anyway! I would have 
kept away,’’ he said aloud at last. ‘‘ I can’t 
be expected to resist with everything draw- 
ing me that way! And what harm can it do 
David for me to marry her, since now he 
never can? I never tried to win her away 
from him before, though, perhaps, I might 
have. God knows I have tried my best to 
keep away from her now, but if He brings 
things about so that I can’t help my- 
self 

After that the ricketty, old gate at the 
foot of the orchard grew very easy on its 
hinges, and Hackmetack gossips began to 
say that Ethan Talbury was “ making up”’ 
to Phebe Prince. Ethan might have been 
expected to look higher than to a simple, 
country girl like Phebe. As for Phebe it 
was well that she could forget David. so 
soon, though nobody had ever expected that 
she would feel anything very deeply. 

Ethan had found a new reading of his 
father’s favorite text, ‘‘ The way of the 
transgressor is easy,” until one afternoon, 
as they sat on the porch together, Phebe 
took from her pocket a note which he had 
written her—an invitation to a picnic, to 
which it was the fashion for each Hackme- 
tack swain to escort his sweetheart—and 
spreading it out before her remarked:— 

**T never knew before, how much your 
writing. looked like David’s. I should 
almost think they were the same.”’ She 
looked at him as she spoke, and a startled 
expression came into his eyes, and a bluish- 
white line about his mouth, which she had 
noticed before when he was strongly ex- 
cited. 

But she tore the note into bits, and tossed 
them carelessly away the next moment, and 
spoke of something else. 

‘*¢ How could I be so foolish as to fancy 
that she meant anything ?— little Phebe, 


baby! - But it startled me, because she 
never speaks of David now. And he 
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doesn’t come to see her, now that he 
is free and might come. If it is the devil 
that is making things work together for me 
I can’t resist! ” 

And so Ethan went his way, saying over 
and over again, either to reassure himself, 
or out of the fullness of his satisfaction: 
“Oh, no, guileless little Phebe didn’t 
mean anything! And she is beginning to 
forget David! ”’ 

But only three days afterwards guileless 
little Phebe startled him by mentioning 
David’s name again. 

They were standing by that same 
orchard-gate, a pleasant  trysting-place, 
since travelers so seldom came along the 
river-road. Twilight was deepening into 
night, and the cracked bell in the church 
steeple was ringing out its summons to the 
Friday-evening prayer-meeting. Ethan was 
going to the prayer-meeting, but Phebe had 
declined his invitation to accompany him; 
she “did not feel in a prayer-meeting 
mood;’’ neither did Ethan, apparently, or, 
perhaps, it was only very hard to leave 
Pheebe; at all events he lingered. 

Pheebe could not be accused of using any 
arts to prolong his stay; in fact, she was 
silent and preoccupied, and devoted herself 
to making plaits nervously in the pocket of 
her white muslin apron. 

A careful observer might have guessed 
that there was something of importance in 
that apron pocket, and that Phcebe was ral- 
lying her courage for a desperate under- 
taking. 

As Ethan was turning to go she said, 
suddenly, ‘‘ I want you to write your uncle’s 
address for me on this slip of paper,’’ tak- 
ing the paper from her apron pocket. 

Ethan’s face grew pale, or was it only that 
the twilight cast its shadow upon it ? 

He said nothing, as he took the paper and 
pencil from her hands, but she answered 
the inquiry in his eyes. 

*“* For two reason. One is that I mean to 
go and see him. I can’t bear this suspense 
about David any longer.”’ 

there were anything to be done 
he began; but something seemed to smother 
the words that he would have spoken. 

He wrote the name hastily. Phebe 
almost snatched the paper from his hand. 
She unfolded it, and showed the same name, 
‘* Sampson Talbury,” written below. 

“* David wrote that. One would almost 
think that the same person wrote both. 
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With a little practice you could write ex- 
actly like David; but no—he presses his pen 
on heavily when he begins a word; yours 
are all very light strokes. Do you know 
that I think that difference would show if 
you had ever tried to imitate David’s 
writing.”’ 

She said it slowly and deliberately, with 
her eyes upon his face. 

Even then, perhaps, Ethan might have 
thought that guileless little Phebe meant 
nothing, if something had not happened 
which entirely overcame his self-control. 
He caught sight of a face, framed in the hop- 
vine, which overran the fence, separating 
the garden from the orchard, a face which 
was David Gerry’s, but so pale and haggard 
in the dim light that a calmer person than 
Ethan might have thought it belonged to 
David’s ghost. 

‘* Phebe, I did it! I did it! but you don’t 
know how I was tempted, and how I have 
suffered. Don’t be cruel, Phebe! David 
wasn’t. I went to him in distress, and he 
promised not to betray me—not to deny it. 
Besides, it would have done him no good, for 
they would never have believed that I did 
it, and he could not prove it. David had 
been a. little wild, you know; he liked a 
good time—but I—I was almost a minister, 
and 

‘* You never got found out!’’ said Phebe. 

‘* Women are always cruel! I shall never 
have another friend like David. You know 
nothing about my temptations, Phebe. 
What does Hackmetack know about life? I 
thought it would be only a little scrape for 


‘David that he would get over easily. I~ 


thought I could get the money and make it 
all up, and God knows I have tried my best. 
But it won’t do you any good to betray me, 
Pheebe. Who will believe you? You can 
prove nothing by the writing.” 

That face had disappeared, and Ethan 
had concluded that he was the victim of his 
own disordered nerves, and his courage was 
rising accordingly. 

‘“*It remains to be seen who will believe 
me!” said Phebe, quietly. ‘‘I shall go to 
your uncle, Sampson Talbury ”—— 

** Phoebe, would you be willing to see me 
in prison ?”’ said Ethan plaintively. 

‘*O Ethan Talbury, isn’t there a spark of 
manhood left in you?’ cried Phebe, her 
long-restrained indignation bursting forth. 
‘Are you willing to let David be disgraced, 
ruined for your crime, while you are reck- 
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oned a saint? Go down into that prayer- 
meeting, where you are always getting up 

, and saying you are a miserable sinner—it is 
so easy to say it, vaguely, and not meaning 
much of anything when you know that 
everybody regards it as the humility of a 
saint,—go down and tell them it is true, and 
that David ia innocent! ”’ 

‘* My father—the disgrace—you don’t re- 
alize what you say,” began Ethan; and 
Pheebe said in her heart, ‘It is of no use. 
He is too weak. He could not do it,’’ when 
suddenly he seized her hand in a trembling 


grasp. 

“*T will, I will, Phebe! I will do any- 
thing to atone! ”’ 

He was trembling with a terror which 
Phebe did not understand. She thought 
he had fallen into the grasp of conscience, 
and said to herself that she had been mis- 
taken in thinking that only a feeble consci- 
ence belonged to such natures as his. The 
truth was that he had seen that face again, 
and this time close behind him, and allied 
to a shadowy shape, which seemed ready to 
grasp him. A fog had crept up from the 
river, and with that and the deepening dark- 
ness David Gerry’s sturdy dimensions did 
look shadowy; and Ethan was superstitious, 
and his nerves had borne a long strain. 

David had stolen down to Hackmetack, 
under cover of darkness to catch a glimpse 
of his dear ones, unknown to them.- He 
had heard at Thimbleberry Four Corners 
that Ethan Talbury and the doctor’s daugh- 
ter were engaged, and he had come here 
only to have confirmation strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ. He had hung about his mother’s 
house only to see her don her best cap and 
go to a tea-drinking at Miss Relief Wilson’s, 
apparently as blithe of heart as ever! 

Poor David carried a very bitter heart 
within him as he erossed the garden and 
came out into the wood, at safe distance in 
front of Ethan and Phebe; for Pheebe was 
escorting Ethan to prayer-meeting, not dar- 
ing to trust to his resolution if he went alone. 
He thought it a safe distance, but Phebe 
saw him through the fog and darkness; and 
her heart leaped. Phoebe had no nerves to 
trouble her, and she did not think of a ghost. 
She knew it was David. ; 

She hurried Ethan into the little vestry, 
and ran on to overtake the figure, going 
swiftly on through the fog and the darkness. 
That was what he must do, David felt,— 
hurry away, no matter where. The patient 


tenderness had changed to fury. He should 
kill him if he stayed! And yet what did it 
matter? Phcebe was so slight a thing! her 
heart had been so easily turned from him! 
Once out of the village street he sank down 
beside the road, crushed under his weight of 
misery. Clasping arms, warm lips found 
him. 

you noble, ridiculous boy!” cried 
Phebe, between laughter and sobs; ‘‘ what 
right had you to break your mother’s heart 
and mine for him? But I have made it all 
right! He is confessing it in the prayer- 
meeting! What would you do, I should like 
to know, if you had nobody to take care of 
you?” 

So as Phebe had escorted Ethan to the 
prayer-meeting, she escorted David back to 
Hackmetack. They went around to one of 
the side windows and looked into the vestry. 
Phoebe had been a little hasty in assuring 
David that Ethan was making his confession. 
It was evident from the general tranquility 
that no such bomb had burst in the prayer- 
meeting. Prayer-meetings were not what 
could be called “lively” in Hackmetack. 
Parson Talbury had to urge this one on, 
saying now and then, in the midst of the 
long pauses, “‘ Brethren, the meeting is in 
your hands. I trust that all the time will be 
improved.’’ Deacon Hiram Fisher was wont 
to make one of the long prayers for which 
he was famous, when it became clear that 
nobody else could be induced to ‘‘ occupy the 
time,’’ but Deacon Hiram Fisher had already 
prayed twice, and while Phebe and David 
looked in at the window there was a’ pause 
that seemed interminable. David saw his 
mother, sitting beside Miss Relief Wilson, 
and noticed that her hair had grown whiter 
around her white temples, and her form was 
more bowed. Ethan was sitting in acorner, 
in the shadow, his face hidden in his hands. 

Andrew Hobbs, the one-legged shoe- 
maker, arose and confessed that his heart 
was ‘‘ too much sot on the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world.” And then Abner 
Phillips, the school-master, struck up, 
** We’re going home to die nomore.’”’ That 
had a literal as well as a spiritual signifi- 
cance, for they always sung it at the close of 
a mecting. 

**T might have known he wouldn’t do it! 
He is too base and cowardly! ”’ said Pheebe. 

Chance—or something which we call 
chance—led Ethan to look towards the win- 
dow, and he saw David’s face again. He 
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arose to his feet. People settled themselves 

to listen, some rather drowsily, others a little 
impatiently. He began with his customary 
confession of being a great sinner, deserv- 
ing of nothing but the wrath of God; but his 
sentences, instead of being as usual surpris- 
ingly easy and fluent for such solemn con- 
fessions, were agitated and disconnected. 
At length he broke down altogether and 
groaned aloud. People looked at each other 
and at him. What was the matter? Was 
not the minister’s son displaying a ‘‘ zeal 
which was not according to knowledge ’’— 
trying to get up a revival in summer, which 
was not the season ? 

. Ethan began again, more calmly. People 
began to be conscious that this was some- 
thing different from the general confession 
to which they were accustomed. 

**T have let an innocent man,—my friend, 
—suffer for my guilt! I have disgraced him! 
David was always proud. I am afraid I 
have killed him!”’ with a furtive glance to- 
wards the window. ‘ Yes, it is I, and not 
David Gerry, who am a thief,—a forger! ” 
And then falling into his usual style Ethan 
added, ‘‘I ask your prayers for me. I am 
@ worm and no man!”’ 

“Amen!” came from Deacon Hiram 
.Fisher, that worthy man knowing that it 
was incumbent upon him to fill an embar- 
rassing pause. 

The minister sat, pale and stony, the in- 
carnation of retributive justice. Nobody 
should ever see any softening in him be- 
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cause the transgressor was his son! The 
Widow Gerry was weeping for joy on Miss 
Relief Wilson’s shoulder, and Miss Relief 
was whispering, triumphantly :— 

** Didn’t I always tell you who stole my 
green-gages.”’ 

There was a dead silence after the first 
ripple of excitement had passed. Deacon 
Hiram Fisher broke it. Everybody thought 
‘* Now for one of his longest-winded pray- 
ers!’ But the deacon was overcome; his 
eloquence was shocked out of him. “O 
Lord, have mercy on us all, and pertikerly 
on—on them that needs it most!” he ejacu- 
lated, and sat down again. 

Of course Hackmetack immediately awoke 
to the consciousness that it had always sus- 
pected there was something sly and ‘“ un- 
derhanded ” about Ethan Talbury, and had 
always believed that David was innocent. 

The matter was hushed up by Ethan’s 
uncle without any help from the stern old 
minister, and Ethan went out West, and 
settled in a flourishing new city, whence he 
has been heard from as a prospective con- 
gressman by wondering Hackmetack. 

When Pheebe and David were married, 
which was not for some years, several Hack- 
metack people were heard to express their 
astonishment that a young man with “ the 
start in life’? that David had got, and who 
could probably ‘‘ have his pick ” in the city, 
should stick so to that little Phebe Prince, 
who was kind of pink-and-white-pretty, but 
hadn’t no more heft to her than a butterfly!” 


HERE was once a king who had two 
sons, the elder of whom was well pro- 
vided for, being heir to the throne and all 
the king’s estate; but for the younger, whose 
name was Hans, the king had nothing, and 
this gave him great concern. He called the 
young prince to him one day, and said:— 

“* My son, you are now twenty years of 
age, and I am about to send you away to 
seek vour fortune.”’ 

‘Very well, sire; I am quite ready,” said 
Hans, cheerfully. 

““T regret that I cannot give you a for- 
tune,”’ continued the king; ‘‘ but your broth- 
er will be king after me, and he must have 
my whole estate, for that is the law of the 
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BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


land. But.there are three things which I 
can do for you, Hats. You shall take your 
choice of all the books in my library, and 
of all the jewels in my treasury; and 
of all the young men in my kingdom, you 
shall choose the one you like best to bear 
you company.”’ 

“Then,” said Hans, quickly, “I will 
choose my friend Fritz, the gamekeeper’s 
son.”? 

‘‘ What! the gamekeeper’s son!’ repeated 
the king in astonishment. ‘‘ My dear Hans, 
there is many a noble young Jord who would 
willingly be your companion.” 

‘*T do not know any young noble so hon- 
est and true-hearted as Fritz, and I will not 
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choose any other,”’ said Hans, with decision. 

“Very well,” remarked the king, “if 
that is really your desire, it shall be so. 
And now come with me to the treasury, and 
choose you a jewel.” 

Hans replied:— 

‘* That jewel in your belt, sire, is the only 
one I want.” 

‘* Why, that is a trifle of scarcely any val- 
ue,” returned the king, still more astonish- 
ed, as Hans pointed to a simple jewel which 
adorned his sword-belt. ‘“‘I only wear it 
because it was your mother’s,” he contin- 
ued. ‘I have a hundred richer jewels, and 
you may freely choose even the costliest of 
them all.’’ 

“‘T should value that one more than all 
the rest, because it once belonged to my 
dear mother,”’ said Hans. 

He spoke with emotion, for his mother 
was dead; and the king at once handed him 
the jewel, saying:— 

** You are right, my son, and you shall 
have it. But tell me, what book will you 
take ?” 

“ Only that scroll which I saw you read- 
ing this morning, sire,’’ smiled Hans. 

“That? Why, it is nothing but a bit of 
parchment that I picked up in the court- 
yard,”’ said the king, putting his hand in his 
bosom and drawing out a small parchment 
scroll. ‘I dare say it was dropped there by 
some wandering minstrel, for it contains a 
silly tale that I can make no meaning of. 
But there are black-letter volumes in my 
library worth a fortune, and you can have 
any one of them.”’ 

would rather have the scroll,’ said 
Hans. 

So the king gave it to him; and soon after, 
Hans set out upon his travels, in company 
with his friend, the gamekeeper’s son. 

The good Fritz was a tall and strong young 
fellow, and though he was neither so hand- 
some nor so quick-witted as Hans, yet there 
was many a king’s son who had not half the 
courage he possessed. He was a faithful 
friend to Hans, and gladly consented to go 
with him. 

When they had gone some distance, Hans 
bethought him of the scroll he had obtained 
from his father. 

“ Ah,” said he, ‘‘ we will see what is this 
silly tale that his majesty spoke of.’’ 

So saying, he produced the scroll, unrolled 
it, and read the following statement :— 

A certain duke married a lovely lady, and 


they lived very happily together. But when 
they had been married many years, they 
were still without children, and this was the 
cause of much regret to both of them., 
They each desired to have the blessing of a” 
daughter; but whenever they talked about it, 
the duke would say:— 

‘** My dear duchess, if we could only have 
a daughter, I should wish that she might 
have dark brown hair and hazel eyes, and 
cheeks as red as roses. We would name 
her Rose-red, and how I should love her! ’”” 

The duchess, however, would always re- 
ply:— 

‘* My dear duke, I also wish with all my 
heart that we had a daughter; but I should 
want her to have golden hair and blue eyes, 
and face as white as alily. We would call 
her Lily-white, and how I should love 
her!” 

Greatly to their delight, the duchess short- 
ly afterward gave birth to twin daughters. 
Both parents were satisfled, for one of the 
twins was exactly what the duke had wished, 
while the other was just what the duchess 
wanted. They were called Rose-red and 
Lily-white; and as time passed on, they 
grew up to be beautiful maidens, fit to glad- 
den the hearts of any parents. 

Rose-red was full of life and fun, always 
laughing and singing wherever she went; 
and Lily-white was modest and gentle, al- 
ways unselfish and kind-hearted, and her 
sweet, soft voice and quiet smile seemed 
just as pleasant as the merry laughter of 
the gay Rose-rea. 

These twin sisters were very fond of each 
other; but in the course of time, it became 


-apparent that the duke loved only one of 


them, and that was Rose-red; while the 
duchess only cared for Lily-white. This 
made the sisters very unhappy; Rose-red 
would sometimes burst out crying, and de- 
clare that she would give anything to be like 
her sister, for then perhaps her mother 
would love her, too; and Lily-white, though 
she never said anything, often lay awake 
at night and wept because she had no place 
in her father’s heart. 

But when the sisters were fifteen years of 
age, an event occurred which was the cause 
of great sorrow to the duke and duchess.. 
Their nearest neighbors were two brothers, 
named Wolfert and Wolfgang, who lived by 
themselves in a ruinous old castle, and 
were reputed to be sorcerers. At any rate, 
they were hideously ugly and detestably. 
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wicked, and their tumble-down old casile 
was shunned with dread by every one. 

These wicked brothers went to the palace 
of the duke, and demanded that he should 
give them his two daughters for their wives. 
The duke was afraid to refuse, yet he could 
not bear to think of such a fate for his dar- 
ling Rose-red; he therefore made answer 
that he could not spare both of his daugh- 
ters, but said he:— 

** Master Wolfert, you can have Lily-white, 
if you will come secretly and take her away, 
for I am sure the duchess will never consent 
to part with her.” 

So they agreed that Wolfert should come 
to the palace that night, when the duke 
promised to deliver Lily-white into his 
hands. But when they had taken leave of 
the duke, the cunning sorcerers went 
straight to the duchess, and informed her 
also that they had come to make offers of 
marriage to her daughters. 

The duchess like her husband, was so 
much afraid of the wicked brothers that she 
dared not answer them with a refusal, yet 
she could not think of such a marriage for 
her favorite Lily-white; and therefore said: 

** T eannot part with both of my daughters, 
but, Master Wolfgang, you may have Rose- 
red, if you have a mind to come and take 
her away in secret, for it is certain that the 
duke would not consent to let her go.”’ 

So it was settled that Wolfgang should 
come tkat night and carry off Rose-red, and 
the duchess agreed to give her up to him. 

And so at the hour of midnight, when all 
was dark and still, the crafty sorcerers each 
returned to the palace. Wolfert went to 
the north door, where the duke met him, 
with poor Lily-white, who wept piteously, 
and besought her father not to send her 
away with the wicked man; but he was deaf 
to all pleading, and Wolfert dragged her 
away, sobbing and crying as if she would 
break hér heart. Then the duke went to 
bed, congratulating himself that he had 

“saved his favorite daughter. 

At the same time Wolfgang presented 
himself at the south door, where the duchess 
was waiting for him, with Rose-red. The 
poor girl struggled and screamed, and de- 
clared she would not go with that wicked 
man; but her mother gave no heed to her 
entreaties, and Wolfgang dragged her off, 
in spite of all her resistance. Then the 
duchess went to bed, feeling satisfied that 

she had saved her favorite child. 
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But when the duke and duchess awoke, 
the next morning, what was their grief to 
find that both of the sisters were gone! 
There own hard-hearted conduct had made 
them childless once more. They could do 
nothing but weep and confess to each other 
how cruel they had been; and they both de- 
clared that if they could only get their chil- 
dren back again, they would ever after love 
them equally. 

Thus ended the story of the scroll; and 
when Hans had read it through, he turned 
to Fritz, exclaiming:— 

‘¢ Now, Fritz, upon my honor that would 
be a right gallant deed for us to rescue those 
injured sisters! What say you? shall we 
do it?” 

** With all my heart,” said Fritz. ‘‘ But 
how shall we know where to look for them?”’ 

‘* We will make inquiries of every one we 
meet,”’ answered Hans. 

So as they traveled on, they continually 
inquired of every person whom they saw, 
concerning the two sisters called Rose-red 
and Lily-white; but the answer was always 
the same; nobody had ever heard of them. 

At last, they came to a distant country, 
through which they had journeyed for sev- 
eral days, when they perceived a large 
palace, and here they resolved to stop and 
see if the people could tell them anything 
about the object of their search. What was 
their surprise to find that they had come to 
the palace of that very duke, the father of 
Rose-red and Lily-white. 

The duke was overjoyed when these two 
fine young men informed him that they de- 
sired to attempt the rescue of his daughters. 
He promised them that if they succeeded, 
they should marry the sisters, and also that 
he would divide his dukedom between them. 
He then pointed out the wretched old castle 
where the wicked brothers lived; but he 
warned the two friends that they had no 
easy task before them, for Wolfert and Wolf- 
gang had powers of sorcery which they 
would find if hard to overcome. 

When they came to the castle of the sor- 
cerers, they observed that it had two gates, 
one on either side; and Hans said to Fritz:— 

“ My friend, I will go to one gate, and 
you go to the other; for then perhaps one of 
us will get in, if we do not both.” 

Therefore, Fritz went and knocked at the 
west gate, while Hans tried the one toward 
the east. There was a great noise of revelry 
and laughter going on within the castle, and 
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ROSE-RED AND LILY-WHITE. 


they were obliged to knock several times 
before they could make themselves heard. 

At length Hans heard a sound of footsteps 
on the other side of the gate, and a soft 
voice inquired :— 

Who is there ?”’ 

“A friend,” answered Hans. 

At his reply, the gate was opened; and 
Hans saw before him a slender, fair-faced 
maiden, with sweet blue eyes and golden 
hair; and though her look was sad and hope- 
less, and she was dressed in coarse and tat- 
tered old garments, yet Hans felt sure she 
was no other than the gentle Lily-white. 

‘* Come in, sir; Master Wolfert sent me to 
open the gate,’’ said she. 

‘** Are you his servant?” asked Hans in- 
dignantly. 

She answered :— 

‘* He makes me toil to serve him, because 
1 will not be his bride; but I had rather be 
his servant.”’ 

‘“¢ You shall be neither his servant nor his 
bride!’ cried Hans. ‘Tell me are you not 
the Lady Lily-white ? ” 

I am.’’ 

‘Then I am come to deliver you from the 
power of this wicked Wolfert,” said Hans, 
as he took her lily-white hand and pressed it 
to his lips. ‘‘I pray you, lady, take me to 
his presence, and I will make him pay dearly 
for all his cruelty to you.” 

Lily-white looked at him with tears of 
gratitude, exclaiming :— 

‘Qh, I thank you for this kindness to a 
poor, unhappy maiden! But the sorcerer 
Wolfert is powerful, and I am afraid you 
will be killed.” 

“Fear not, fair lady; I know the use of 
this weapon,” said Hans, laying his hand 
upon his sword. ‘It will take more than 
one sorcerer to kill me.” 

there are two of them,” said Lily- 
white. ‘‘They are at supper in the hall, 
and we are waiting on them, my sister Rose- 
red and I, They make so much noise that I 
could scarcely hear you knock. I think 
there was also a knocking at the western 
gate, and Wolfgang sent Rose-red to answer 

‘That was a friend of mine, a gallant fel- 
low who knows how to fight,” said Hans, 
smiling. He will your sister’s cham- 
pion,” 

At this moment, a gruff voice was heard, 
demanding :— 

‘“‘ Who is there at that gate? You, Lily- 


white, tell him to come in, if he is coming, 
or I shall be out there to see what you = 
talking about so long!” 

Hans drew his sword and stepped into the 
hall, saying sternly :— 
- I will soon let him know what I am 


talking about! ”’ 


But Lily-white caught him by the arm, 
and whispered :— 

‘* Wait a moment; let me tell you some- 
thing. You must be careful not to wound 
him unless you kill him, for every drop of 
his Reed will turn into a new foe to attack 

ou.”’ 

** Ha! I will remember that,” said Hans. 

In the meantime, Fritz rattled away at 
the western gate, until he heard a sweet 
voice within, asking:— 

** Who is there?” 

** A friend, by the name of Fritz,’”’ he an- 
swered, for he knew by the clear, sweet 
voice that it was one of the captive sisters 
who spoke. 

Immediately, the gate was thrown open, 
and he saw before him a lovely maiden, with 
cheeks as red as roses, and curling dark- 
brown hair; and though she was dressed in 
rags, and looked very sorrowful, he knew 
she could be no other than the fair Rose-red. 


‘* Master Wolfgang sent me to let you in, 


sir,’’ she said. 

‘¢ What! are you his servant?” 

‘* Yes, for he compels me to labor in his 
service until I consent to wed him; and that 
shall be never.”’ 

‘Never, if I know how to wield this 
sword!’’ cried Fritz. ‘Tell me, are you 
not the Lady Rose-red ?” 

“Tam.” 

*¢ Then,”’ cried Fritz, “‘ I am the man that 
will save you out of the hands of this vile 
Wolfgang.” 

‘Wait, I must tell you something. You 
must strike him only with your left hand, 
for every blow that you give him with your 
right will strengthen him all the more.” 

‘** I will not forget that,” said Fritz, as he 
turned to face the sorcerer Wolfgang, who 
was rushing at him with a long sword up- 
raised to strike. 

Just then, he saw Hans coming in at the 
other gate, and Wolfert going to meet him. 
Fritz had no time to speak to his friend, 
however, for the hideous Wolfgang con- 
fronted him, roaring out:— 

“*'Who are you, and what is it you are 
going to say to Wolfgang, the sorcerer? ” 
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‘* My name is Fritz, and I demand that 
you shall instantly resign your pretentions 
to the hand of Rose-red, for I mean to wed 
her myself! ”’ 

‘You shall have a funeral instead of a 
wedding, you insolent fool! Here’s at 
you!” 

Fritz was ready for him, and remembering 
the warning he had received from Rose-red, 
he swung his sword in his left hand, and had 
the satisfaction of wounding Wolfgang at 
the first stroke. The battle raged fiercely 
for several minutes, and the sorcerer con- 
tinued to get the worst of it; and it was evi- 
dent that he must soon go down before 
Fritz’s left-handed blows. But the young 
man found it very awkward to wield his 
sword in this manner; and suddenly, forget- 
ting Rose-red’s advice, he changed the 
weapon into his right hand and struck at his 
enemy with all his might. 

Wolfgang received the blow with its full 
force; but instead of being hurt, he seemed 
to recover all his strength ina moment. He 
started forward and launched a blow at Fritz 
which must have killed him if he had not 
been so quick in his motions that he escaped 
with a cut on his shoulder, not deep enough 
to disable him. 

Rose-red, who was eagerly watching the 
conflict, uttered a scream when she saw that 
Fritz was wounded, and cried out:— 

“* The left hand, the left! you have forgot- 
ten!” 

So I have!” ejaculated Fritz. 
matter; I have only got a scratch.’’ 

He agaim attacked the sorcerer, this time 
with his left hand; and the consequence was, 
that Wolfgang was soon vanquished. Fritz 
ran him through the body, and then cut off 
his head,—which is always necessary when 
one kills a sorcerer. 

While this combat was in progress, Hans 
was also waging a furious battle with the 
brother of Wolfgang. He was well skilled 
in the use of the sword, and his movements 
were swifter than the darting swallow on the 
wing; it was in vain that Wolfert plied his 
weapon; not a stroke touched the gallant 
youth, and it seemed that he must soon be 
victorious, when, by an unlucky accident, 
he chanced to prick the arm of Wolfert with 
the point of his sword. Four drops of the 
sorcerer’s blood fell on the floor, and instantly 
there rose up four howling wolves, and all 
attacked Hans at once, while his panting 
adversary paused to take breath, and the fair 
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Lily-white wrung her hands in terror and 
despair. 

But Hans was not dismayed. He met 
these new foes with intrepid energy, pausing 
not an instant, but dashing into their midst, 
and sweeping right and left. Wolf after 
wolf bit the dust, until the four were slain; 
but no sooner had Hans killed the last one, 
than Wolfert, having recovered his breath, 
advanced again to the onset. 

Hans was much exhausted, but he still 
continued to fight bravely. Step by step, 
the sorcerer pressed him back, and it was all 
he could do to guard his person from injury 
He was beginning to think this would be his 
last battle, when an unexpected occurrence 
interposed, and saved the life of the brave 
youth. 

In retreating before the sorcerer, Hans 
had changed his position, so that the light 
from a window fell upon him. Now it hap- 
pened that he had fastened in the front of 
his cap the jewel given him by his father; 
and the sunshine, striking on the polished 
gems, was reflected in a broad glare of light 
which shone full in the eyes of Wolfert, and 
so dazzled him that he could not see what 
he was doing. 

Hans promptly seized upon this advantage, 
and threw all his strength into one final blow, 
which brought the sorcerer tumbling to the 
ground, when Hans quickly severed his head 
from his body. 

Fritz, who had just concluded his battle 
with Wolfgang, now came forward and 
joined his friend. 

‘* Hurrah! Hans,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ we have 
finished them! And here is my reward,” he 
added, taking Rose-red by the hand. ‘‘ Shall 
it not be so, fair lady ?”’ 

‘*Most willingly,” answered Rose-red, 
with a gay smile. 

And mine?” said Hans gently, holding 
out his hand to Lily-white. 

She blushed and said not a word; but her 
soft, blue eyes were full of love and gratitude , 
as she placed her hand in his. 

“T am answered,” said Hans, with a 
smile. 

So Fritz and Hans married the fair twin 
sisters, and the Duke divided his realm be- 
tween them, as he had agreed to do; and 
they were all very happy ever after. But 
Hans never forgot that all this prosperity 
was owing to the kind Providence which 
guided him so wisely when he chose the 
king’s three gifts. 
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PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE day that followed the death of Au- 
gustus Maverick, and the night of that 

day, cast the gloom of death over the house- 
hold, and all that were of it looked and acted 
as though the solemnity of the occasion re- 
ceived all their thoughts. So it ever is in 
the presence of this mysterious, dreadful 
visitor. He may have taken one who was 
little or nothing in our affections, and whose 
decease would of itself cast no cloud upon 
our hearts; but nevertheless it is the voice of 
Death that has called to us from the silent 
land, and we pause and step aside from our 
daily plans and avocations, and give all our 
attention to the event. So it was at Maver- 
ick. The man who had died there was be- 
loved by none, and there were none to weep 
for him; but all paid respectful deference to 
the fact that he lay dead in the house, and 
all the hopes and fears, the doubts and the 
anxieties which in the minds of those at 
Maverick were connected with this event 
were silenced now; and for a brief time the 
mansion was given up to the silent, solemn 
presence of death. That day and the night 
that followed it passed, and another day, till 
the hour of three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the funeral was to be held. The dead 
master of Maverick lay in his coffin in the 
front parlor; and seated near it, during 
almost every hour of the days it was in the 
house, were Oliver Maverick and his daugh- 
ter, conspicuous to all who came to look 
upon the face of the dead. Their own faces 
were marked with a degree of sorrow quite 
unexpected to those who knew the long and 
bitter enstrangement between the brothers; 
and it was also remarked that the young lady 
was dressed in deep mourning. The port- 
mantéau that came with them to Maverick 
had been carefully packed, and, as it seemed, 
provision made for the event that had now 
oceurred. And under this ban of silence 
and solemnity the preparations for the 
funeral were made, the operations of the 
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household were carried on, and its members, 
or some of them, met at the table, where 
hardly a glance revealed the emotions that 
would struggle in their breasts. Mrs. Roes- 
selle had put aside, with such an effort as 
only such a woman as she is capable of, her 
own strong feelings, and quietly took charge 
of the preparations for the funeral. And so 
‘carefully had the words and actions of this 
household been governed for the past few 
days, that not one of the servants, saving 
perhaps Toby Small, had gained any inkling 
of the meaning of many things that seemed 
strange te the servants. The gardener was 
quite old now,eand almost superannuated; 
but all his life had been passed at Maverick, 
and he had been accustomed to observe what 
passed there. He had seen and known of 
many strange things occurring at the man- 
sion, more than he had even hinted to his 
old crony, Roger Brill; and he had never re- 
ported anything to anybody until Mrs. Roes- 
selle came to take the housekeeper’s place. 
The old man had an unfailing loyalty to this 
woman; in his eyes she was the best and 
kindest lady that ever lived; and thenceforth 
he was as scrupulous in telling her of things 
that he thought strange or remarkable, as he 
had been before careful in withholding such 
information from everybody. 

At three o’clock on the day of the funeral 
the parlors were filled with the people who 
came to attend it. There were some friends 
of Mrs. Roesselle, and some of the old fami- 
lies of the neighborhood, who came out of 
respect for the old family that they supposed 
before coming had given its last representa- 
tive to the great estate. It was a neighbor- 
hood much given to conterning itself with 
other people’s affairs, and the landed gentry 
and their families had speculated much dur- 
ing the last days of Augustus Maverick as 
to what disposition would be made of his 
property. The estrangement between the 
brothers was well known, and it was gener- 
ally supposed that the estate would be given 
to some stranger; but when they were 
ushered into the parlors at Maverick on the 
day of the funeral, and saw the brother and 
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niece sitting near the coffin, with all the 
aspect and manner of chief mourners, their 
opinions changed at once, and they concluded 
that Oliver Maverick must have received 
some positive assurance from his brother 
that his inheritance would not be interfered 
with. As a consequence, the living Mav- 
ericks received many deferential bows, which 
had before been given to the dead Maverick. 

There were no services at the church. 
Augustus Maverick had never attended wor- 
ship there, and the good sense of Mrs. Roes- 
selle forbade the inconsistency. She had 
brought herself, after a severe struggle, to 
face Oliver Maverick the morning after the 
scene at the death-bed, and ask him what 
particular arrangements he desired to have 
made for the funeral; but he had begged her 
to take charge of it, and do what she thought 
proper. 

““T am grievously disturbed, my good Mrs. 
Roesselle,”” he said, with a corner of his 
handkerchief to his eye, and an artificial 
quaver in his voice. ‘‘I do not think my 
brother recognized me; he left no word, no 
forgiveness for me. Did he not mention 
my name in any way during the last day of 
his life ?”’ 

The housekeeper gave him an abrupt “ no,”’ 
and left him, indignant at the exhibition of 
such hypocrisy. ‘‘He might as well throw 
off the mask now,” she thought. ‘ He 
knows that I understand him; he has no fur- 
ther object to deceive me.” 

The funeral services were conducted by a 
clergyman from the city; the same who had 
performed the marriage and funeral cere- 
monies of Alvin Roesselle, and who was 
often invited to officiate among the old fami- 
lies of this region. The resident clergyman 
assisted. Both knew the character of the 
deceased, and they wisely refrained from any 
attempt to smooth over its vices and defects, 


and to give it any meretricious gloss. They’ 


knew as well as those about them that this 
man had been hard, selfish and sinister, and 
that his life had been far from a virtuous 
one; they knew that he had benefited no one 
by it, and that the community would in fact 
be better for hisdeath. And therefore what 
was said over his corpse was put in the form 
of a lesson to the living, not an eulogium 
upon the dead. 

Tbe coffin was borne out to the hearse; a 
long procession followed it on foot, for the 
family tomb was close by. The services 
there were soon over, and the throng slowly 
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dispersed. The dead was buried; the living 
could return again to their struggles. 

But the clergyman from the city was a 
guest at the mansion, and he remained there 
until the following morning. His presence 
barred the meeting between Oliver Maverick 
and Mrs. Roesselle, to arrive at an express 
understanding as to the matters upon which 
they had been silent since the death of Au- 
gustus. It was a meeting that the house- 
keeper dreaded. He was prepared for it, 
and she was not. And both of them, in 
these different frames of mind, labored under 
constraint until the clergyman had gone on 
the following morning, and felt a species of 
relief when he was out of the house. 

They had both accompanied him to the 
door, and when the carriage that was to con- 
vey him to the boat drove away, Oliver Mav- 
erick said abruptly:— 

‘*T wish to talk with you, Mrs. Roesselle. 
Will you step into the parlor with me?” 

The words and the manner in which they 
were spoken were trifles, but they plainly 
intimated the assertion of this man to the 
mastery of the estate. 

** In a few moments, sir,’’ the housekeeper 
calmly replied. ‘I have something which 
demands my immediate attention.” 

He looked at the hall clock. 

“‘ The subject that I wished to speak to 
you about is also one demanding immediate 
attention,”’ he said. ‘‘ It is now ten o’clock; 
shall I see you at half-past Yen in the 
parlor ?”’ 

“Say eleven,’ she said. He contracted 
his brows into a slight frown, but bowed as 
she passed into her sitting-room. He imme- 
diately rejoined his daughter up-stairs. 

Anna May was accustomed to go into this 
sitting-room at pleasure, and she had been 
there at this time for an hour. A few mo- 
ments before the housekeeper and Oliver 
Maverick conducted the clergyman to the 
door Mr. Grayle had sent word to Anna that 
he would be pleased to see her; and she had 
directed the servant to conduct him to this 
room. When Mrs. Roesselle entered it she 
discovered them seated by a window, earn- 
estly talking together. The gentleman rose 
as she appeared, and Anna exclaimed:— 

‘¢ We were wanting to see you so much, 
mother; there is something we want to talk 
with you about.” 

**In a little while,” the housekeeper re- 
plied, and motioned to Mr. Grayle to resume 
his seat. ‘‘ Ina very little while,” she re- 
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peated, absently. ‘‘ I want to think, now.” 
She sat down near the door, and became for 
a while unconscious of their presence. They 
glanced furtively toward her as they talked, 
and continued their conversation in whispers. 

In a moment more she rose abruptly, and 
laid her hand on the door-knob. ‘I shall be 
gone but a moment,” she explained, as she 
saw that their eyes followed her. ‘ Please 
remain here; I want to see you both.” 

She left the room and hurried up the stairs, 
through the hall, and to the suite of rooms. 
They had been locked ever since the body of 
Augustus Maverick was coffined and borne 
out from them; and until that time, from 
the moment when he breathed his last in the 
midst of the alarm that his outcry had occa- 
sioned, she had not left the dead-room for a 
moment. ‘I wish I had kept them locked 
all the time,’’ was her bitter thought as she 
successively opened the doors. “1 might 
have known they would steal it; I was not 
carefulenough. I don’t see how it happened; 
there was dreadful wickedness some way 
about it; but it did happen, and I know I 
might have prevented it by greater caution.” 
She sighed and threw open the door of the 
dead-room. Its air was heavy and disagree- 
able, for it had not been ventilated, and she 
threw upthe window. Everything remained 
exactly as it had been left by her upon the 
morning of the removal of the body. The 
bed was still disarranged, as when the body 
of Augustus Maverick, living and dead, had 
lain on it; she had not permitted anyone to 
make it up. She locked the door behind her, 
and dragged the bed-clothing in a heap on 
the floor. She tore off the case from each of 
the pillows, and searched them eagerly with 
eyes and hands; she ripped open the pillows 
at the ends, and explored their contents. 
Her search was fruitless. Not satisfied, she 
threw both feather-bed and mattress from 
the cords, felt under the ticking through the 
former, and then moved the beadstead back 
and looked over the carpet where it had 
stood. And still her anxious search was 
barren. 

She sighed deeply, and threw herself down 
upon the disordered heap that she had raised 
in the centre of the room. There was no 
hope here. The bare possibility that the 
dying struggles of Augustus Maverick might 
have forced the envelope into some involun- 
tary concealment about the bed had occurred 
to her as she sat below, and she had acted 
immediately upon the ray of hope it offered, 
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and had in that hope, faint as it was, come 
up here to search. There was not even a 
ray of hope leftnow. The will had undoubt- 
edly been stolen; her wily adversaries were 
triumphant! 

She was alone; she was in no danger of 
discovery or surprise; and overcome by her 
misery and her weakness she gave herself up 
to unrestrained grief. She groaned with 
anguish; she wept, and tried not to check 
the flow of her tears; she even prayed in 
frantic, intemperate supplications, imploring 
Heaven that the great wrong that was im- 
pending might not be permitted. She had 
found Anna May a beggar, and the triumph 
of Oliver Maverick must send her forth a 
beggar again; she had worked and waited 
with heroic and undaunted courage, through 
long and weary years, for the day when she 
could say to Anna, her darling protege:— 

“* Tt is all yours, now, it is yours by right, 
as the only child of Augustus Maverick. 
Yet it might never have come to you but for 
me; remember it, my dear, so that you may 
always love me as I have loved you.” In- 
stead of that day, another had come; the 
black, bitter day when she must say to her 
darling: ‘‘ We must leave our dear old 
home forever, and go out into the world; I 
know not where. Though you are the 
daughter and only child of the man who 
owned all this, yet the law does not recog- 
nize you, the law will deny it to you. I 
cannot say it; I cannot give it up to them; 
I cannot leave this place, and bid her leave 
with me,” were her woeful cries, repeated 
over and over again. ‘‘ Pity me, Father, 
and help me to see my way.” 

The life of this woman, from the moment 
of her marriage, had been given over to 
sorrow, and darkness, and mystery; the 
misery of others had been laid upon her 
shoulders like a heavy cross, and she had 
bravely born.it through years of silent suffer- 
ing; she was no stranger to sorrow, and she 
had learned in the school of experience to 
bear its common visitations with equanimity; 
but this sorrow that racked her as she writhed 
upon the floor there in that deserted dead- 
chamber was deeper, more grievous, more 
penetrating than all. 

She grew calmer when the first violence 
of her distress had passed, and remembering 
that the moments were passing, and that two 
separate interviews awaited her below, she 
arose and arranged her disordered hair and 
dress, and bathed her face. Her hand was 
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placed upon the door-knob, when she paused 
@ moment for a last thought. Was there 
really no hope? Was there—was there no 
way to avoid this dreadful extremity? And 
suddenly, like a revelation, the thought of 
Mr. Jenks flashed upon her. 

‘Sometimes, in our very direst extremities, 
a happy thought comes to relieve us, like the 
welcome flash from the lighthouse upon the 
fog-bound mariner on a dangerous coast; 
and such a thought had come to the relief of 
Mrs. Roesselle. There was strength and as- 
surance in it, and she eagerly received its 


suggestion. The revulsion from despair to 


confident hope was so sudden that tears 
came to her eyes again; and then a hopeful 
smile irradiated her still handsome face as 
she dried them; and resolving to go to the 
village at once, as soon as she could release 
herself from her engagements, she passed 
rapidly into the hall again, and down the 
stairs. 
The parlor door was open, and Oliver 
Maverick stood within it. ‘‘ The clock struck 
eleven some minutes ago, madam,’ he said, 
With an air of assumed severity; and he 
awaited her approach with a frown wrinkling 
his face. 
' Before the thought had occurred to her 
which a moment since had filled her with 
sanguine hope, Mrs. Roesselle would have 
allowed the remark and the arrogance of 
manner that attended it to pass her unchal- 
lenged; now, flushed with new strength, 
this unnecessary and insolent reminder that 
she was tardy in fulfilling her appointment 
with the new master of Maverick irritated 
her beyond control. 
“Sir!” she said, indignantly, stopping 
outside the parlor. 
“*T have been waiting for you,” he said. 
‘*T repeat, the clock struck eleven some 
minutes since.” 
** And if you will listen, sir, you will hear 
it strike twelve in about forty minutes,’”’ she 
rejoined. The words were trivial and hasty, 
and she regretted them at once, because she 
was not used to speak in this way. Oliver 
Maverick’s withered cheeks colored at the 
retort, and his voice trembled with anger as 
he asked abruptly :— 
** What do you mean? ” 
- Perfectly composed again, the lady re- 
plied:— 

'“T meant to intimate that impatience on 
your part is quite as wrong as tardiness on 
mine; but I spoke hastily, and was not cour- 
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teous in my reply. For that, I trust Mr. 
Maverick will pardon me.’’ 

. He mumbled something unintelligible, and 
stood waiting to close the door after she had 
entered. 

‘*] must beg your indulgence a very little 
longer, sir,”’ she said. ‘* Ihave been unable 
to finish what I had to do when you spoke to 
me; but I shall not be detained much longer. 
I am sorry; but it is unavoidable. I will be 
at your service in ten minutes.”’ 

She left him standing in the doorway, 
almost shaking with rage. The importance 
to be attached to the ownership of Maverick, 
and the deference to be paid to the owner, 
had become fully impressed upon the mind 
of this man; and he had arisen that morning 
with the idea prominent of making himself 
understood to the household, and of peremp- 
torily asserting his authority. His first essay 
was with the housekeeper, and he now felt 
as though he had not obtained a large recog- 
nition of his authority. 

‘¢ She’s had her way here so long that she 
thinks she’s to have it forever; but I'll get 
that notion out of her head when I get sight 
of her again. She can have time enough to 
pack up and get what’s owing to her, and 
then she and that little imposter that she 
put up so cleverly to ruin me shall travel. 
They shall have no more chance for that 
kind of thing, I promise them! ” 

He seated himself again, and in mingled 
anger and impatience awaited the return of 
Mrs. Roesselle. 


CHAPTER XII. 


S she entered the sitting-room Roscoe 
Grayle placed a chair for her near 
where he and Anna were sitting. 

**T wanted to say something to you about 
what occurred the night that Mr. Maverick 
died,” he said. ‘I do not know what object 
you had in keeping those people away from 
his bedside—although I have my suspicions; 
and I do not know why they were so anxious 
to be there, against your wishes—though I 
have my suspicions about that, too; but ”—— 

Mrs. Roesselle interrupted him. 

“Tt need be no secret from you, Roscoe, 
nor from Anna; I want you both to know. 
They are the legal heirs of the deceased; 


they knew he was almost certain to make a 


will before his death that would cut them 
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both off. That will was made, and it did cut 
them off; though I cannot think that either 
of them absolutely knew the fact, or the 
contents of the will. They were bent upon 
getting into that chamber before his death, 
finding the will, and destroying it. This 
they expected would put them right again, 
as the only heirs of Augustus Maverick, 
and this explains the presence of Laura 
Maverick in his chamber as we found her 
there. 1do not doubt that she abstracted 
the will and carried it away with her; and I 
do not doubt that it was immediately de- 
stroyed. It is not to be found, and this is 
the only presumption.” 

Anna listened intently. “Mr. Grayle 
nodded. 

“That is exactly what I suspected, from 
what I have seen,’ he said. ‘‘ But how 
was it that we were thrown into such a 
stupor that she could pass through the room 
without the knowledge of any of us, and into 
the sick-room, without the knowledge of the 
nurse, who sat close by the bed ?” 

Have you no suspicion about that, 
too ?’’ asked the housekeeper. 

** Not only a suspicion,” the young man 
instantly replied, ‘‘ but a certainty that we 
were all drugged. I know it, because from 
my feelings when I was aroused by that ter- 
rible cry that awoke us all. I knew that a 
certain preparation of opium had been ad- 
ministered to me. I have some knowledge 
of drugs, and I have prepared it myself 
many times; and once I experimented upon 
myself with it to ascertain what were its 
effects. I found them to be precisely as we 
have experienced them. The drug was 
slow in taking effect, as I have no doubt it 
was with us, though I do not know when it 
was administered to us. I was plunged into 
a very deep sleep, which lasted for about an 
hour, when a loud shout by another person 
whom I had previously instructed, instantly 
awakened me. After what you have told 
me, I have no doubt that these people pos- 
sess the secret of compounding this drug—- 
which, by the way, is obtained only from 
old and rare books, not in general use—and 
that they administered it to all of us some 
time before Mr. Maverick’s death. But 
how did they administer it ?—what chance 
did they have ?”’ 

Mrs. Roesselle looked thoughtful, and 
passed her hand over her face. 

‘*T comprehended that it must be as you 
have said,’ she answered; ‘but I have 
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thought little about it since it happened; my 
mind has been absorbed with other things, 
We were drugged, certainly; and I know of 
no chance that they had except by putting 
it into our tea. But they could not do that 
without some of the servants being privy to 
it; and since I dismissed Jerry Small I do 
not think there is one left who could be 
bought or tempted in any way to such base- 
ness against me.” 

** Still,”? Anna interposed, believe it 
was done then; for, if you will recollect, 
Mr. Maverick did not come down, and 
Laura did not drink any tea.” 

They looked doubtfully at each other. In 
the light of the facts that Anna recalled, 
Mrs. Roesselle began to fear that more 
treachery had been developed among the 
servants; and before she could say anything 
more, there was a tapping at the door. 
Anna opened it, and the housekeeper heard 
her ask:— 

** What is it, Ellen?” 

‘* Let me come in, Miss, please,”’ was the 
answer, and one of the kitchen-girls entered. 
She was much agitated, and only recovered 
the use of her voice when Mrs. Roesselle 
kindly said:— 

‘Sit down and get your breath, Ellen, 
and then you can tell us what the trouble 
is.” 

The girl placed in her mistress’s hand 
a rudely-folded paper, upon which was 
scrawled with a pencil, ‘‘ To Miss Rosle.” 
The lady unfolded it and cast her eyes over 
its contents. Her attention was instantly 
fixed upon it, and she read it through with 
repeated exclamations of surprise and pain. 

‘Ellen, where did you get this?” she 
asked. 

‘“*We found it pinned to Jane Shorey’s 
pillow,” the girl replied. ‘* Nobody around 
the house has seen anything of Jane since 
the night Mr. Maverick died; and when we 
tried to get into her room we found it 
locked. We thought we wouldn’t say any- 
thing about it for a day or two, if you didn’t 
notice her being away, as I suppose you 
would at any other time. We thought 
she’d be back yesterday; but she didn’t 
come, and this morning old Toby said he’d 
break the lock and see what was the matter, 
and then we might speak to you. This 
letter was all we found; and we’re afraid 
Jane has gone off and killed herself.” 

‘‘ There is no reason to think that, Ellen,” 
said Mrs. Roesselle. She has left us, and 
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has taken a strange way of going. You 
may tell the servants so.” 

The girl curtsied and retired; and the 
housekeeper handed the poor outcast’s let- 
ter to Mr. Grayle. He read it, and then 
Anna read it; and the three sat in silence 
for a moment. 

* Tt is all explained now,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘ Poor girl! I pity her, though she 
has done us a dreadful injury. I wish she 
had spoken to me before her fright over- 
came her.” 

Now for the first time did Mrs. Roesselle 
understand the desperation of those against 
whom she contended; and she wished at 
the same time that she might have under- 
stood it better before she allowed the con- 
spirators to occupy the outer room. But re- 
grets were vain, and she was too stout- 
hearted to give way to them. Her mind 
quickly returned to the relief that the 
thought of the lawyer had brought her, and 
she rose to Jeave the room, for time pressed; 
and time at this critical juncture might be 
. of the highest importance. 

‘There is much about this strange busi- 
ness that I wish to say to both of you,”’ she 
said; ‘‘ but it can be better said to-night or 
to-morrow. You will remember, Roscoe, 
that I asked you, when you came, to remain 
here until Mr. Maverick died, as a favor to 
me.” 

Mr. Grayle bowed. 

“I’m not ready yet for you to go. I 
wish you to stay at least until to-morrow, 
then ”—— 

She paused and trembled at the thought 
that her words had invoked. To-morrow 
—to-morrow! Where would it find Anna 
and herself? It would, she thought, see 
the end of this struggle, and somebody 
established at Maverick as its owner; but 
whom? Again she put away the trouble- 
some reflection, and continued :— 

“IT can only say that I am not ready for 
you to go yet, and that we will talk again 
about it.” 

“T am quite at your service, Aunt 
Helen,” he replied. ‘‘ Knowing nothing 
at all of your arrangements in case this 
place could no longer be your home (which 
of course I cannot know), I have been wish- 
ing to ask you to take this time to visit my 
mother, in Maryland. Anna, of course, 
would come with you; and as I am about 
ready to return, I will go along and show 
you the way. Can’t you say yes to this ?” 
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‘* Thank you, Roscoe; to-morrow will tell. 
Ido not know myself whether Maverick is 
to be the home of Anna and me after to-day; 
a few hours more will tell. These momen- 
tous few hours will claim every particle of 
my time. I shall go to the village in half an 
hour; and as I do not wish it to be known 
where I go, or to excite any remark that 
may reach Oliver Maverick or his daughter, 
I shall walk, and go by myself. I should 


like your company, Roscoe; but for the. 


reason I have named, I cannot haveit. I 
think I can leave the house without being 
noticed; and if my absence is made the sub- 
ject of remark, or if any calls are made for 
me, you will say I am particularly engaged 
in my room. It is a deception—but the end 
will justify the means. You will please va- 
cate this room, Anna, and lock the door, 
that the deception may not be discovered.” 

Mr. Grayle passed out before her, and 
walked through the hall. Anna lingered a 
little, and when he was out of hearing de- 
tained the housekeeper by the sleeve. 

**One moment, mother,’’ she said, with 
trembling voice. ‘‘ There is something else 
that troubles me, and I must speak of it 
before you go.” 

Mrs. Roesselle understood what was com- 
ing. She closed the door, and put her arm 
tenderly about the girl, who laid her head 
upon ber shoulder. 

‘“* What is it, Anna?’’ The housekeeper 
spoke softly, and smoothed the fair young 
head with her palm. 

‘“*T am almost afraid to say it,” was the 
hesitating reply, and the girl looked around, 
half frightened. ‘ But I understood Mr. 
Maverick to say when: he was dying, that— 
that—I was his daughter.”’ 

‘“* He said so, Anna.” 

Was that true ?”’ 

“Tt was.” 

She hid her face in hor foster-mother’s 
bosom, and the gentle hand never ceased to 
caress her. She ‘looked up at last, and 
said :— 

‘‘ It frightens me to think of it. You told 
me that I was an orphan, and that you took 
me from the family where the poor-officers 
had bound me out as a charity-child. I re- 
member when I lived with the Gaunts, and 
when you came to take me. I never knew 
a father or a motlier, and I never thought 
either could be living. But since Mr. 
Maverick died, I have thought what I wish 
were true, that you might be my mother.” 


—— 
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The face of the speaker was raised to that 
of the housekeeper with an affectionate, 
pleading look, and a tear stood in the lady’s 
eye. The head was drawn down upon her 
breast, and both arms were embracing 
her. 

‘1 did tell you that you were an or- 
phan, dear; it was because your own mother 
died soon after you were born. No, Anna, 
you are not my daughter by birth; God 
never gave me any children, and I have 
more than once thanked Him that it was so, 
that I could be a mother to you.”’ 

** You are my mother; I owe everything 
to you,”’ said the girl gratefully. ‘‘ My life 
would have been nothing, or worse than 
nothing, but for you.” 

Mrs. Roesselle bent down and kissed her. 

‘*T knew that you were the child of Au- 
gustus Maverick,” she said; ‘‘ but he never 
suspected that I knew it. I kept the truth 
from you for your own good; because I knew 
he did not love you as a father, and that he 
suffered you to b2 here with me only for a 
purpose of his own. You will know very 
soon how this was so, and you will know 
how faithful I have been to you. Kiss me 
good-by for a little while, and go to your 
room and pray to God to send success to my 
efforts to-day for you.” 

Who was my mother?” 

The question came abrupt and sudden, 
and the housekeeper started back as Anna 
raised her face toward her. Her own face 
she quickly turned over her shoulder, that 
the girl might not see how white and scared 
it grew. 

Who was her mother? To what purpose 
would Mrs. Roesselle obtain a settlement of 
the rights of this girl under the destroyed 
will; or to what purpose would these desper- 
ate adventurers be driven forth from Maver- 
ick, and Anna Maverick (as we must hence- 
forth call her) established as its rightful 
owner by process of law, if that dreadful, 
haunting question were to continually arise? 
And not that question alone; let it once be 
answered, and the answer would instantly 
* open the way to the questions which Helen 
Roesselle hoped and prayed might never be 
asked. Secrets which she hoped were buried 
in the grave forever; the blame of the dead, 
which had long lain unknown in the grave; 
the dreadful story of the past, and the mis- 
eries of others which she had silently borne 
for years—all these things she knew must 
be dragged into the light, and herself made 
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a witness of them, by answer of that ques- 
tion—who was this girl’s mother ? 

It must be escaped; how, she could not 
tell; and she resolutely put away the trou- 
blesome question until her return from the 
village. She kissed the anxious, pleading 
face that was raised to hers, and replied:— 

‘*' Your mother was a dear, good woman, 
who suffered a great deal, and who is now 
in heaven. Do not ask me to tell you more, 
my child; you can surely feel that what I 
hold back from you is for your own good.” 

The face of Anna Maverick was sorrow- 
ful and full of wistful anxiety; but she trust- 
ingly returned the kiss of her foster-mother, 
and the two left the room together. Anna 
saw her enter the parlor; and seeing that 
there was no one to observe her, she locked 
the sitting-room door, and put the key in 
her pocket. 

Oliver Maverick was pacing back and forth 
through the parlors when the housekeeper 
came in. He paused as he saw her, and 
then advanced to within a few feet of where 
she stood. Their eyes met; he looked ar- 
rogant anger upon her; and she (for she 
could not help it) looked defiance upon him. 

‘*T am at your service, sir,’”’ she said. 

** You will cease to be, immediately,” he 
retorted, giving a literal turn to her remark. 
* Please understand, madam, that you are 
now dealing with the owner of this house 
and its lands.’’ He paused, evidently ex- 
pecting a reply; but she made none. 

“I shall take immediate possession of 
this place,” he said. ‘‘In fact, I consider 
myself as now virtually in possession. And 
you will please hand over to me at once the 
keys of the house, and the property of the 
estate in your possession.”’ 

The housekeeper continued to look quiet- 
ly at him. 

** Immediately she said. 


‘“* You forget, 
Mr. Maverick, that I have had entire charge 
of this house for more than ten years, and 
that there must be various unsettled accounts 


between the estate and myself. I have al- 
ways paid all the servants and kept account 
of the domestic purchases, and I think you 
would experience many embarrassments, 
were I to leave you forthwith, without ren- 
dering you a written statement of many im- 
portant matters. These things should be 
considered.” 

Mr. Maverick had overlooked them; and 
he was forced to confess it. 


‘*T suppose this is necessary,” he said, 
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coldly. ‘‘How much time do you ask?” 

Only what is necessary. A few hours.” 

“Then you will be ready to vacate the 
house to-night, with your daughter and 
nephew.” 

The lady felt her anger rising, as well at 
the insult of the words themselves, as at the 
tone in which they were conveyed. Most 
keenly did she feel the unnecessary harsh- 
ness of this man, who, with his mask of 
hypocritical politeness thrown aside, was 
ready to drive her summarily from her old 
home. She answered with heightened color, 
and with much warmth. 

“ This is not just such treatment as I had 
a right to expect,” she said. “I admitted 
you and your daughter here under circum- 
stances in which most people in my position 
would have felt it their duty to shut you 
out, you 

“*T decline to hear anything further on 
that subject,” he interrupted, angrily. 
“Your language is impertinent, madam; 
confine yourself to the subject. Name the 
earliest hour you can leave this house with 
your friends.” 

“To-morrow noon,” she abruptly replied, 
stifling her resentment at his treatment. 
He bowed, and opened the door. 

** You will then, in addition to the matters 
you spoke of, have ready a statement of 
wages due to yourself and all the house-ser- 
vants. Ishall probably discharge all of them. 
The management of the farm needs close 
looking after, and I shall probably discharge 
Mr. Terry also. The carriage will be ready 
at twelve o’clock, precisely, to-morrow, to 
take you and your friends away. You, of 
course, will avoid giving any directions or 
instructions about the house between now 
and then; your functions have already 
ceased.”’ 

He went directly up-stairs after these un- 
courteous words, and communicated to his 
daughter the result of his interview. 

‘‘ We shall see the last of them very soon,” 
he said. ‘‘ And when we are once rid of 
them, we shall never be troubled by them 
again. By the way, Laura, I want you to 
go down into the kitchen and give the ser. 
vants the necessary instructions about din- 
ner. I will go with you, and inform them 
that they will now take their orders from 
you only.” 

Before they descended on this business 
Laura looked from her window, and gave a 
troubled thought to Roscoe Grayle. Would 


he never disturb her again after he had left 
Maverick? Would she never be able, in 
the enjoyment of her new wealth and sta- 
tion, to entirely expel these harassing 
thoughts of the man who despised her from 
mind? And, since men were proverbially 
fickle, was it not possible that he would see 
cause to change his mind when he knew 
that she was really the mistress of Maverick, 
and would one day inherit all this wealth 
from her father ? 

Musing thus, as she looked from the win- 
dow, she saw a female in a large black shaw! 
and a large, homely sunbonnet, which hid 
her face from the back of the house, swiftly 
cross the grounds to the stables, and thence 
pass into the orchards, where she lost sight 
of her. Her father also saw the figure from 
where he sat; but neither of them thought 
the incident an unusual one, and no remark 
was made upon it. .They did not sus- 
pect that the woman was Mrs. Roesselle, 
who in this disguise was making her steal- 
thy visit to the village, by a circuitous route. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RS. ROESSELLE entered through the 
orchards into a farm road, which 
passed for a considerable distance through 
the woods, striking thence across the mea- 
dows to a common adjoining the estate, 
from which the highway was easily accessi- 
ble. She walked rapidly, and in less than 
two hours she was at the top of Mr. Jenk’s 
Office-stairs in the village, tapping for ad- 
mission. She heard his voice calling ‘*‘ come 
in,” and she entered. The lawyer was 
busy with some papers at a desk, with his 
back to her; but seeing who his visitor was, 
he immediately left his occupation and 
hastened to her. 

** Good-morning, madam,’’ he said, in a 
loud, cheery tone. ‘‘I am glad to see you 
here, where you come so rarely. — can 
I do for you?” 

As Mr. Jenks had stated in a Setenee con- 
versation with Mrs. Roesselle, he had known 
her long and favorably. She, on her part, 
had the highest esteem for him, both as a 
lawyer anda man. At the time of the death 
of her husband she had found it necessary 
to consult him often about matters pertain- 
ing to the little property which was left; and 
in various ways since, he had befriended 
her and shown his good-will. She knew, 
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therefore, that she could trust him with the 
disclosure that shé proposed to make, and 
that she could implicitly rely on his opinion 
and advice. 

Simply prefacing her statement by the re- 
mark that she had come to advise with him 
upon a matter of the very gravest import- 
ance—upon which he crossed his legs, put 
the tips of his fingers together, and dropped 
his head on his breast, in that attentive way 
which becomes a habit with professional 
men—she told him in a straightforward way 
of some of the late occurrences at Maverick. 

Without deeming it necessary to disclose 
to him that Anna was the child of the Mav- 
erick last deceased, she said that from her 
knowledge of the estrangement of the two 
men, she had been satisfied for some years 
that Augustus would never allow Oliver to 
inherit his property; and she had also good 
reason to think that when the former made 
his will, it would be found that Anna was 
the one chosen to receive it. She described 
the unexpected coming of the brother and 
his niece to the mansion, their domestication 
there, and her discovery of the treachery of 
Jerry Small. She asked him to remember 
everything connected with the drawing and 
execution of the will, and what passed be- 
tween himself and the brother; which Mrs. 
Roesselle of course did not know. She then 
described the means by which the brother 
and niece were admitted to the outer room; 
the stupor of herself and the other watchers; 
the alarm; the discovery of Laura Maverick 
at the bedside of the dying man, and the dis- 
covery of the loss of the will. Lastly, she 
handed to him, and he read, the letter of 
Jane Shorey; and concluded by informing 
him that Oliver Maverick had assumed con- 
trol of affairs at the house, and warned her- 
self and Anna to leave. 

‘*T comprehend all these startling facts,” 
said the lawyer, when she had finished, 
‘and they amaze me—for several reasons. 
However, lawyers have no business to be 
amazed; it is no part of the profession; and 
we will skip that. I see that a very serious 
question arises upon these facts; and that I 
may be sure that I understand exactly what 
you have come here for this morning, please 
state it in your own language.”’ 

She did state it, briefly and clearly. 

To learn whether the wishes of Augustus 
Maverick can still be enforced, motwithstand- 
ing the loss of that will. In other words, is 
Anna to be deprived of that immense prop- 
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erty, because the will that gives it to her is 
lost ? ” 

Mr. Jenks nodded. 

“That is the exact question that I supposed 
you would wish to settle,” hesaid. ‘‘ Before 
saying anything further, however, let me 
correct your phraseology a little, and refer 
to the will in question as something destroyed 
—not merely lost. You may be certain that 
this is so. After hearing your statement, 
it does not admit of a doubt in my mind that 
the will was destroyed by these parties within 
ten minutes after they obtained it.’ 

Mrs. Roesselle instantly agreed with him. 

‘* Very well. Now, putting myself in the 
place of a jury, I think there can be little or 
no difference of opinion as to what these 
facts show. Itis all circumstantial evidence, 
to be sure; but it is strong enough to convict 
of murder, if that were the charge involved. 
In fact, I fail to see how it can be distorted 
to any other conclusion than that these 
parties, after a course of plotting to that 
end, deliberately stole and destroyed the 
will.” 

‘** But what is to be the effect of that?” 
the lady eagerly asked. 

For a moment the lawyer evaded a direct 
reply. 

‘*T think I see one effect of it,” he said. 
** Tf I correctly remember the law, they have 
committed a misdemeanor, for which they 
may be punished; fined, and possibly im- 
prisoned for some months.”’ 

Mrs. Roesselle tapped the floor impatiently 
with her foot. 

‘**T do not care for that,’ she said. ‘ Any 


light punishment that could be inflicted on . 


them would do no good. It would not give 
the property back to Anna; it would not 
undo this monstrous fraud, and enforce the 
will of Augustus Maverick. That is my 
question; how can that be done?” 

Mr. Jenks had been thinking all the time 
that he talked, and the more he thought, the 
more serious his face became. 

‘*My dear madam,” he said, “it is the 
constant misery of the life of every lawyer 
who has any heart at all, that, like the 
humane physician, he is called upon to look 
upon pain and misery that he is powerless to 
alleviate. Year after year, as I sit here in 
this dingy room, I am appealed to by suffer- 
ing innocence to interfere for it against 
rapacious fraud, or force, or rascality; and in 
five cases out of every ten I am appealed to 
in vain. It is all because of the imperfection 
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of human law. The man who first said that 
human law was imperfect, uttered a truth 
that has never been the less true since 
it was uttered, and that probably will never 
be any the less true, to the end of time.” 

*¢ And this means,”’ the lady faintly said, 
“that there is no relief for us in this 
case ?”” 

‘Tt means that I fear it, and what I have 
said is intended to prepare you for just such 
a miserable infirmity in the law. Let me 
examine the statute, however. I would not 
attempt to give a decided opinion in a matter 
of this importance without a careful reading 
of it.” 

He rose from his chair, and taking down 
from the shelves a bulky calf-covered volume, 
he opened it and ran down the index with 
his eye. Turning toa place in the volume, 
he read for a moment, paused, thought, read 
again, and then resumed his seat. Mrs. 
Roesselle saw in the distress of his sympa- 
thizing face that there was no hope; but she 
waited for him to speak. 

‘“*T find it just as I feared,” he said. ‘‘ The 
law gives the court the power, in case of 
wills lost or destroyed by accident or design, 
to take proof of their execution and validity, 
and to establish them—subject to certain 
rules. Those rules should be broad enough 
to embrace such a meritorious case as this; 
and they fall short of it. The statute reads 
all well for us until we approach the close of 
it; and there we are confronted by these 
words :—* 

** * But no will shall be allowed to be proved 
as a lost or destroyed will, unless its provisions 
shall be clearly and distinctly proved by at 
least two credible witnesses, a correct copy or 
draft being deemed equivalent to one witness.’ 

.** You will not fail to remember, madam,”’ 
the lawyer pursued, ‘“‘ what occurred at the 
bedside of Augustus Maverick just after we 
entered the chamber together. There was 
no one in the room but you and Mr. Mav- 
erick and I; and you stepped up to the bed 
and said, ‘ Here is the lawyer, sir, come to 
draw the will.’ He opened his eyes, and 
seemed to understand. ‘ Will you have any 
one present but Mr. Jenks ?’ you asked; and 
he immediately and very plainly said ‘ No.’ 
You then left the room, and did not return 
to it until I called you in to witness the will 
with me. And I presume you heard nothing 


* The lawyer in the story quotes correctly the 
law of the State of New York.— Eb. 


of what passed between Mr. Maverick and 
myself after you left the room.” 

The housekeeper shook her head in despair. 

‘¢ The door was shut all the time,” she said, 
‘“‘excepting once when you came to ask me 
if I would be the executrix; and it was shut 
again just as soon as the few words neces- 
sary to the request had passed between us. 
I know nothing of the contents of the will 
excepting what you told me in the lower 
hall, as you were about to leave the house. 
Will that do?” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

am sorry,” he said, “that you are 
without remedy; and as helpless as I am 
sorry. The law, as you have heard, requires 
the evidence of at least two witnesses of the 
contents of the will; and I am the only person 
who has that knowledge obtained in such a 
way that the law will'permit me to testify to 
it. The will was not read to you; you know 
nothing of its contents. I do not think it 
within the range of possibility, under the 
circumstances, that the directions that Mr. 
Maverick gave me for drawing the will were 
overheard by any person; it is too speculative 
to suppose anything of the kind. I must be 
regarded as the only witness who can testify 
to the provisions of that will. What then? 
There is not a person of my acquaintance 
who would not unhesitatingly believe that 
Augustus Maverick upon his death-bed gave 
his whole estate to that girl, upon my evi- 
dence of the fact; nay, there is not a reason- 
able person anywhere—there is not a jury 
that would refuse to give the fact implicit 
belief; it is a fact beyond all cavil; and the 
law will not allow it to be established. Why? 
Simply because it has said that in such cases 
there must be two witnesses. The law is 
unbending; it will allow of nothing less; it 
becomes in this case the shield of villany, 
the upholder of fraud, the oppressor of the 
innocent. [am very sorry to say that we 
can do nothing.”’ 

Mr. Jenks rose abruptly with the lass 
words, and hurried away for a glass of water. 
Mrs. Roesselle was deathly white, and her 
consciousness seemed leaving her. A little 
of the water dashed in her face, and a swal- 
low of it, revived her, and with a “ thank 
you,” she sat some moments longer, striving 
to collect her thoughts, and to recover her 
strength. Mr. Jenks did not disturb her; 
but when she arose to go, he came forward 
and gently detained her by the hand. 

‘*T hope you will not go yet, madam,’’ he 
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said. ‘* Although the affairs of your foster- 
child seem hopeless, so far as this estate is 
concerned, yet you may need some further 
counsel and assistance as to your future. I 
have thought that you would have something 
further to say to me.” 

**Not now,” she replied, tremulously; 
and she thanked the kind-hearted lawyer for 
his sympathy. ‘‘ To-morrow, perhaps, I 
may bave to consult you again; now I must 
return.” 

She went to the door; he held it open for 
her, and inquired if she was quite strong 
enough to walk. She told him that she was, 
and then paused in the doorway. She hesi- 
tated and looked away from him; he saw 


(To be continued.] 
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that she was still agitated, but did not see 
the conflict that was going on in her face. 

*¢ Instead of calling upon you, to-morrow,” 
she said, raising her eyes, “‘I may ask you 
to come to Maverick.” 

‘*T will cheerfully come, to oblige you,” 
he said. 

‘¢] will send word in the morning, if I 
think it necessary,’ she continued. ‘ And 
as I have no longer the control of the stables, 
or of anything else, at the mansion, will you 
excuse my not sending you a horse ?” 

‘* Assuredly, madam. You know I have 
one myself.” 

He bowed again, and as she descended the 
steps, he re-entered his office. 


— 


MY FATHERLAND. 


WEET land! where my heart and its memories 
lie dreaming, 
Though far, far away I am roaming from thee, 
My most rapturous visions, when waking or sleep- 
ing, 
Are those which remind me of home and of thee. 


No “ patriot ’’ I, who with boastful acclaiming, 
Would brag of thy greatness on land or on sea; 
What e’en if the world in thy power thou’rt en- 

chaining, 
Thou art naught but th’abode of my memories to 
me. 


No country have I to uphold o’er all others, 
As the “ land of the brave,’’ or the “‘ home of the 
free,”’ 


1889. 


BY EK. A. WHEATLEY. 


The world is my country, its children my brothers, 
But my heart and affections are bound up in thee. 


Dear land! o’er whose shore, in whose air, there 
yet lingers 
The glamour of childhood’s and youth’s early 
prime, 
Where memory has marked with invisible fingers 
My thoughts and my deeds on the tablets of time. 


A halo of sweetest attraction surrounds thee, 
Invested with charms only love can impart, 
The abode, as thou art, of my nearest and dearest. 
Whate’er could efface thy dear name from my 
heart? 


ODDITIES 


HE American tourist was not far wrong, 

perhaps, who described Italy as “a 
one-horse place, anyhow.” Absurdities are 
certainly to be noticed there which are met 
with nowhere else. To begin with. Italy 
is a land of beggars, and a more barefaced, 
shameless set of swindlers do not exist the 
wide world over. In Italy, every one who 
is too lazy to work for a living begs for one. 
The young and the old, the cripple and the 
strong, the ragged and the well dressed, all 
are at it from morning till night. In the 
streets, your path is blocked by mendicants; 
in the shops, your sleeve is plucked by them; 


IN ITALY. 


in church, they kneel beside you. If your 
carriage stops a moment, a score of dirty 
hands appear before the windows. The 
nuisance is everlasting-and indescribable. 
The blessings which an Italian beggar 
showers upon his benefactors are only 
equalled by the curses he heaps upon the 
stony-hearted who refuse him aid. At every 
corner, in every town, a beggar can be found 
at every hour of the day. The really cripple 
are drawn to their places in handcarts in 
the morning, and called for and taken away 
by their friends at dark. If time hangs 
heavy on their hands, they smoke their 
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cigars in luxury, literally sitting still, while 
wealth rains into their laps. For persistent 
attack, unblushing effrontery, and resolute 
mien, the American book-agent fades into 

insignificance beside the humblest of Italian 
beggars. 

The Italian is either very musical or very 
discordant. The real musicians delight in 

. wandering about the streets under the star- 
lit sky thrumming guitars or mandolins and 
making night musical; but the discordant 
ones pass your windows yelling their songs 
with such utter disregard to time and tune 
as to be perfectly sickening. The police 
take no notice of these midnight disturb- 
ances, which would certainly not be tol- 
erated in any other civilized land. 

In the shops, fixed prices are unheard of. 
The Italian shopkeeper starts in to make as 
much as possible out of his customer, and 
invariably demands for the article he is sell- 
ing three or four times its value and what 

he expects to receive. The customer, on 
_ the other hand, listens to the price asked, 
and offers just one-fourth of it. Then 
comes a gradual meeting half-way, attended 
with piteous cries on the part of the seller, 
countless gesticulations, and assurances that 
he is being robbed, but is compelled to sell 
owing to the dullness of trade. 

The workman in Italy performs his tasks 
at the same rate at which the average cab- 
man drives when engaged by the hour. 
Everything he does is done slowly and 
lazily, with frequent pauses for rest, and 
numerous intervals for smoking and gossip. 
There is a story told illustrative of their 
- proverbial sloth to the effect that the Ital- 
ians once determined to build the largest 
ship that ever floated. For years the work 
went slowly on, and at last it neared comple- 
tion; but alas, when the last half of the ves- 
sel was finished, the first half was found to 
be unseaworthy and rotten from old age. 

In the public offices, one meets with vexa- 
tious delays, and absurdly little red-tape 
rules that are in the highest degree exasper- 


ating. It will hardly be credited that the’ 


delivery of letters to the householder is left 
entirely to the discretion of the letter-carri- 
ers. If the weather is fine and the postman 
has no more pressing engagement, the mail 
has a fair chance of being promptly deliv- 
ered; but a shower of rain or an unusually 
good opera shuts off the chance completely. 
Registered letters sent to England must be 
sealed with wax, while letters to America 
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must have none. A letter tendered for reg- 
istration which is enclosed in a mourning or 
black-bordered envelope is refused, although 
no reason for this is ever vouchsafed or 
given. The money-order office—there is 
but one in every city—contains but a single 
clerk. This unfortunate wretch is supposed 
to be kept writing like lightning from early 
morn till dewy eve. When wearied, he 
pauses to roll and light a cigarette, or yawn 
and stretch himself—sometimes varying the 
performance by indulging in a friendly chat 
with a fellow-laborer in an adjoining depart- 
ment. Meantime the weary public waits 
patiently, nor ever dreams of agitating fora 
speedier and better organized system. It is 
by no means an unusual thing to wait three 
or four hours in the post-office for the issue 
of a money-order, while an hour’s delay is 
80 common as to be unworthy of a moment’s 
notice. 

In the telegraph offices the same delays 
exist; and it is only necessary to mention 
concerning them, that the scoring out of a 
word, the addition of a sentence, or the al- 
teration of a single letter, necessitates the 
re-writing of the entire message. Truly, 
time is not money in sunny Italy! 

In Italy the churches are always open; 
prayers are forever being chanted, confes- 
sions forever being heard, and the incense- 
swingers never pause in their labors. All 
seats are free, and lord and beggar worship 
side by side. The weary tramp, the busy 
housewife, the successful merchant, all drop 
in torest a while, and to set apart a moment 
from the cares and duties of the day. The 
baptisteries adjoin the churches, and, like 
them, are always open. A priest, also, is 
always in readiness to perform the rite if 
desired. 

The gesticulations of the Italians are 
simply wonderful. The shrugging of shoul- 
aers, tearing of hair, and waving of arms 
which goes on everywhere is a source of 
never-ending amusement to the traveler. 
Another sight which excites his derision is 
that of grown-up men kissing one another, 
which they often do most affectionately 
when they meet. 

The Italian sportsman would, anywhere 
but in his own country, be held in contempt. 
He is par excellence a pot-hunter, and no 
quarry is too small, no game too insignifi- 
cant for him. He is gorgeous in appearance 
with his retinue of dogs, his huge top-boots 
and spaciously pocketed coat, his cartridge 
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belts, winding-horn, and feathered cap; but 
his shots are all “‘ sitting ”’ ones; and he will 
stalk a little thrush or linnet all day, and 
feel proud and content if he brings it home 
as the solitary result of his day’s outing. 
There are no songbirds in Italy, for the 
simple reason that they are all shot at sight 
by the hordes of would-be sportsmen, who 
massacre them by the thousand. It is a 
sorry sight to see the market stalls piled 
high with feathered songsters, while woods 
and fields lie silent and unmusical. Many 
of the small birds are snared by the peasants 
for market purposes after a decidedly novel 
fashion. A spot being selected for the day’s 
operations, a few cages containing some 
loud-singing birds are hung in the neighbor- 
ing trees or thickets to allure their wilder 
brethren; a perch is then driven into the 
open ground, upon which is fastened a tame 
owl. This unfortunate bird, dazzled by the 
sunlight, and unable to fly or move away, 
bobs lazily up and down, cogitating no doubt 
as to how he may best escape from bondage. 
His ludicrous movements, odd as it may 
seem, attract the birds from all sides, which 
fly round him and perch upon the trees. 
Alas for their confiding innocence; the 
branches and boughs have all been smeared 
with the strongest bird-lime; once they 
alight, escape is impossible. When evening 
comes, they are torn away by cruel hands, 
their necks are quickly wrung, and the owl 
is rewarded with a lump of raw meat and 
put away until the slaughter of the innocents 
is commenced again. 

The Italian cab-drivers as a rule have the 
neatest of cabs and the fastest of horses. 
Some of them have certainly prehistoric 
vehicles and antediluvian quadrupeds; but 
_ the light carozella, drawn by the fast-trot- 
‘ting Sardinian pony, affords a means of lo- 
comotion unexcelled anywhere. The driv- 
ers are exorbitamt in their demands to 
tourists and foreigners; but, on the other 
hand, will, if pressed, make a bargain which 
is but little in advance of the ordinary 
street-car fare, so that driving becomes a 
really inexpensive luxury. 

Carriages pass each other to the right, 
and it seems to be the rule that vehicles 
shall have the right of way over all pedes- 
trians. It is no uncommon thing to see 
three or four carriages with horses at full 
gallop in the midst of the most crowded 
thoroughfare; and the idea of pulling up at 
a crossing, slowing at a corner, or waiting 


for a foot-passenger to pass, is a thing un- 
heard of. 


The Italian police are divided into so 
many different uniforms as to bewilder 
the average tourist. They are armed with 
swords instead of batons; but in spite of 
their clanking sabres, magnificent cocked 
hats, and nodding plumes, they are on the 
whole an inferior lot of men. Judging from 
the rate of pay they receive, this is not to 
be wondered at, the marvel being that re- 
cruits for such a poorly remunerated service 
are ever found at all. 

The trains in Italy are started by the 
sound of trumpet; and the switch and 
flag men are—to use an Irishism—gener- 
ally women. 

In Italy, the men seldom or never shave 
themselves, and as a consequence barbers’ 
shops abound. But one misses the luxuri- 
ous ease of the transatlantic barbers’ chairs, 
and groans escape involuntarily from the 
victim who finds himself wedged in the nar- 
rowest of seats, while a chattering appren- 
tice experiments upon his chin. There is 
no fixed price for hair-cutting or shaving, 
the amount to be paid being left to the dis- 
cretion of the customer. This is decidedly 
inconvenient, and leaves the stranger in 
awkward doubt, by which naturally the bar- 
ber profits. It is only just to add, however, 
that a single copper will be accepted with as. 
much dignity and as many thanks as would 
the largest fee. 

Italy is the land of high taxation; every- 
thing is taxed, and the country is groaning 
under the awfulload. Custom-house officers 
swarm in myriads over the land, and are so 
closely stationed to one another that it is a 
common thing for a traveler to have his lug- 
gage opened and searched half-a-dozen times 
in the course of a hundred yards. It will 
hardly be credited that a pound of cake, an 
egg, or a fowl bought in Pisa will be seized 
and confiscated at the Leghorn gates, only 
fifteen miles away, unless duty is paid on it. 

The opera in Italy is of course a national 
institution. The theatres are very large, 
the seats wide and roomy, and the ventila- 
tion almost perfect. Smoking is allowed in 
all parts of the house, and the rule is freely 
taken advantage of. The musical taste of 
the audience is evinced by the soft humming 
and beating of time which one sees and 
hears on all sides. The chorus of a'popular 


_ song is not unfrequently joined in by the 


spectators; and a singer ending an air, or 
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taking an unusually high note, is never 
allowed to finish it, for fear of failure, the 
effort being invariably drowned in vocifer- 
ous applause. 

The Italian soldiers, with the exception of 

- the grenadier regiments, are decidedly un- 
dersized; but they are neatly uniformed, 
and but for the system of recruiting by con- 
scription, would be popular. The officers 
are compelled to wear their uniform contin- 
ually. While on duty, a broad blue sash is 
worn diagonally across the tunic; but on no 
occasion and under no pretext may the uni- 
form be laid aside cr exchanged for mufti. 
Generals alone are exempt from this regula- 
tion, but even they must report the when 
and wherefore of donning their civilian at- 
tire. No officer is allowed to marry unless 
he can deposit one thousand pounds ster- 
ling with the War Office. This sum is at the 
husband’s death returned to the widow, and 
is supposed to keep her from the necessity 
of applying to the country for a pension. 
As the sum is a large one, and but few of 
the officers can afford its outlay, there are 
more bachelors than Benedicts among them. 

The Italian boatman stands with his back 
towards you, and rows in this position by 
pushing the oars forward instead of pulling 
them backward. The boats, even when 
built for pleasure, are heavy and unwieldy 
things, and the oars so thick and stiff as to 
be well-nigh unmanageable. 

Italian sweethearts are at marriage tied in 
a double knot; for, not content with the 
church ceremony performed by the priest, 
the law compels them to be also married by 
the mayor at the council chamber. Instead 
of wedding-cake, sweetmeais are provided, 
and distributed with lavish hands. 

The death-bed in Italy is never the scene 
of tender parting or affectionate farewell. 
Whether on account of custom or emotion, 
it is hard to say, but the Italians declare 
they cannot bear to watch the last struggles 
of dying relatives; and so they leave the 
room in charge of strangers and nurses, and 
only return when the weary eyes have closed 
forever and the struggling limbs are at rest. 

No ladies ever dream of marketing in 
Italy; this duty is relegated entirely to the 
cook. To ask the price of a pound of butter 
in the market is unladylike and vulgar; and 
the mistress, if her dinner be not to the lik- 
ing of her lord, can only wring her hands 
and bemoan the stupidity of her witless 


When day is over and the night draws 
down, the Italian seeks a cafe, where he 
may sip his cup of coffee or eat his ice and 
smoke his cigar in peace and comfort. 
Here, in the open air, listening to the band 
or strumming his own guitar, he spends an 
evening of delightful pleasure. He has en- 
dured the burning noontide, why grudge 
him the evening rest? He takes life easily, 
and as he goes, smokes and eats and sings 
his songs. The cafes are invariably filled, 
and the waiters are kept busy. The cus- 
tomary gratuity of a half-penny is received 
with murmured blessings and profound 
obeisances. 

Italian landlords must imagine that the 
dwellers outside their classic shores have 
small faces, or never wash at all, for the 
jugs and basins provided in their rooms are 
truly lilliputian. On paying his bill, the 
traveler always finds that the soap has been 
charged for, as if it was an unusual luxury. 

Besides being natural musicians, the Ital- 
jans are natural gamblers. The national 
game of Lotto, now under the patronage 
and control of the government, is patronized 
to an incredible extent. The chances of 
winning are less than few and far between; 
but rich and poor, priest and peasant, 
patronize it with persistent regularity. The 
poor actually go without food, and pawn the 
very beds they lie on, in order to buy their 
weekly tickets. The game itself is of simple 
form: numbers from one to ninety inclusive 
are placed in a large revolving wheel, and at 
noon on Saturday, in the presence of the 
municipal officers and goVernment represen- 
tatives, five numbers are drawn forth by 
five different children gathered at random 
from the waiting crowd. These numbers 
are then publicly proclaimed as the winning 
numbers for the week, and telegraphed far 
and near. Previous to the Saturday draw- 
ing—that is to say from Sunday morning till 


.Friday night—tickets are sold, The pur- 


chaser chooses his own numbers, and he may 
buy two or three or four or five just as he 
pleases. It is needless to say that to choose 
five winning numbers is akin to a miracle. 
Two numbers not unfrequently come out, 
and occasionally a lucky investor hits on 
three; but these are rare exceptions, and, 
as at Monaco and other public tables, the 
percentage is so heavily in favor of the bank 
that the people lose their money with de- 
licious regularity. To prevent cheating and 
possible collusion, the offices are closed for 
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the sale of tickets on Friday night, and re- 
main unopened till the day after the draw- 
ing takes place. The prizes vary in value 
in proportion to the amount paid for the 
ticket, and are tempting enough to keep the 
poor still poorer, while the government 
coffers grow full and overflow. 

The Italian lover has always an eye to the 
main chance. Before venturing upon any 
marriage proposal, the lover makes it his 
business to find out what dowry is likely to 
be settled on the bride, and should it not 
come up to his expectations, at once trans- 
fers his affections elsewhere. The question 
of dowry is discussed, and the amount bar- 
gained for, much in the same.way as the 
shopkeepers haggle over their wares; and 
the unfortunate girl who has no money in 
her own right, or upon whom her parents 
can afford to make no settlement, stands 
but a sorry chance of securing a husband, 
and accepts the inevitable with a calmness 
worthy of a better cause. 
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The bride in Italy is always supposed to 
furnish all the household linen for her ea- 
tablishment; not to be able to do so is a 
matter of disgrace. The number of articles 
included in her trousseau is enormous, and 
each one must be numbered by dozens. 
This is an excellent rule as far as the hus- 
band is concerned, for it frees him from any 
anxiety for years to come on account of the 
state of his wife’s wardrobe; but, on the 
other hand, the poor are often unable to 
scrape together the clothes which the un- 
written rule of society demands from them, 
and in many cases marriages are postponed 
from year to year until the requisite amount 
is provided. 

This article has grown apace, or allusion 
might be made to other oddities still. Let 
what has been written, therefore, suffice. 
To the truth of the foregoing remarks many 
who read them will doubtless be able to 
testify. 


YCAMORE LODGE was a queer old 
place. For years had it been given to 
decay. Passers-by avoided it after night- 
fall, and the superstitious inhabitants of the 
village went so far as to declare it was 
haunted; though agertain portion of it was 
occupied by an aged couple who had charge 
of the fast-fading mansion. 

But the right wing was vacant. No one 
ever entered that; and the people used to 
mysteriously remark, that if one would only 
look close, he could see lights burning after 
midnight, and hear groans and sighs if he 

only listened. 

Now, I never believed in the return of 
spirits to this sublunary sphere. I always 
scoffed at that idea, sv as a matter of course 
I paid but little attention to the marvelous 
stories then in circulation; but I had not 
been in the village two weeks, before I was 
seized with a desire to roam at will through 
the deserted rooms of Sycamore Lodge. 

I knew that it was a strange wish, for I 
was wholly unacquainted with iis present 
owner; and if I had not been I should hardly 
have dared present the case to him. But I 
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fancied I might, by fair means or foul, ingra- 
tiate myself into the favor of the keepers of 
the Lodge, and thus effect my purpose. 

My friends and hostess laughed at me for 
preferring that haunt to the merry parlors 
where mirth and wit were never at a stand- 
still; but I left them all, and quietly took 
myself off one morning on my round of ob- 
servation; pausing not, till I found myself 
in the neglected garden of Sycamore Lodge. 

It had been so called, I suppose, on ac- 
count of its many noble sycamore trees 
which reared their tall heads to the very 
eaves; but now they presented a very for- 
lorn appearance, and the willows near by 
wept pityingly over the great change. 

Rank grass, weeds and rubbish, formed 
the surroundings, and even the windows 
were so dusty that no one from without 
could catch a glimpse of the lights within. ~ 

Pondering at the sad decay which had so 
surely crept upon the noble old place, I had 
my foot upon the broad stepping-stone and 
my hands upon the knocker, before I real- 
ized whet I was doing. The heavy peal re- 
verberating through the lonely halls re- 
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called me to myself. I started and was 
about to run away, frightened at my audaci- 
ty, but before I could do so, approaching 
footsteps compelled me to remain, though 
trembling. 

The rusty bolt slipped back with a dull 
thud, the door was carefully opened a small 
distance, and a woman’s face peered out. 
It was old and haggard; but despite this, I 
saw a change pass over her wrinkled coun- 
tenance as her eye fell upon me as I made 
known my strange request. 

She beckoned me in quietly, and I fol- 

lowed, as though my presence there were 
nothing unusual, and I was well acquainted 
with both the old man and woman who now 
claimed to be my companions. 
- Yet I was ill at ease, for I somehow felt 
as though I had forced my way into matters 
which concerned me not, as in truth I had; 
but as I boasted of beingan humble author- 
ess, and wished some substance for the book 
I was preparing to bring out, I tried to jus- 
tify myself in what I was doing. My com- 
panions seemed also to look with favor upon 
me, judging from their countenances; and 
at last the old woman came up to me, and 
with her feeble hands removed my hat, 
stroking my hair tenderly all the while, as 
she seated me in a comfortable seat by the 
open grate, for the morning was somewhat 
chilly. . 

‘* My dear child, is your name Cecil ?” 

** No, it is Lucille,” I replied, glad to find 
her human like myself, though wondering 
how she so nearly guessed my name. 

“Tam Lucille Rathburn, and am board- 

ing in the village about a half a mile from 
here.” 
- Ah!” the aged hands caressed me 
again, ‘‘ and yet you are so like her! so like! 
so like! Dear child, you have heard the 
story of Sycamore Lodge, I presume?” 

Yes, I had partly heard it. How it was 
once owned by a wealihy Squire Treloar, 
who with his two daughters occupied its 
costly rooms. One of his daughters wed- 
ded against her father’s.consent. It caused 
hard feelings. The old squire in a fit of 
jealousy took the life of his child. The 
younger sister became insane. Rumors of 
@ wayward son came about. The old squire 
died. The place fell into the hands of the 
son, and, as he rarely if ever looked after 
his property, it soon fell to decay. 

- Yes, I had heard the tale, but I wanted to 
hear it more fully, so I merely nodded my 


head to the woman who stood before me. 

‘* Partly heard it. But who is this person 
Iam so like? Who is this Cecil?” 

‘* A bonny lady was Cecil Treloar! ”’ 
The aged voice sank lower and lower as she 
glanced around, fearful of a listener beside 
myself. But the old man had hobbled out. 
Every door was shut. We were quite alone. 
She strange, old and sad; I young, impa- 
tient, and rejoiced to think I had succeeded 
thus far in my purpose. Yet now I knew 
that the certain likeness which I bore to the 
said Cecil had gained me admission. But 
she went on:— 

‘* For many a year, no foot save my own 
has stepped over the threshold of yonder 
door. We have been left to ourselves by 
all men to guard the stately halls of one of 
England’s proudest sons; and have faltered 
not, though age has crept upon us, and stolen 
from us our strength and pride. I first 
came here, when J was young comparatively. 
My young mistress, Cecil Treloar, was just 
twenty. The son was just eighteen; proud, 
handsome and talented; the youngest 
girl in her fifteenth year. The squire him- 
self was a. hale, hearty man; though the 
death of his wife, which had occurred two 
years before, had somewhat saddened him. 
Still, on the whole, he was pleasant and affa- 
ble, and when we removed from England, 
and settled here, I thought life was full of 
happiness and bliss. 

‘* Miss Cecil’s sadness soon wore off. 
She was naturally of a lively temperament, 
and as she had youth on her side, she soon 
began to long for young company, and beg 
to be allowed dinner-parties and gay festiv- 
ities to while away the hours. At first the 
squire would not listen. He cared more 
for his grounds and horses than for pleas- 
ure; but finally he was overcome, and after 
that the old Lodge was never silent. 

“T acted as maid and head-housekeeper. 
I had other servants under me, but I had 
had the care of Miss Cecil from a child, and 
at the death of her mother was compelled by 
urgent requests to take the situation men- 
tioned. Thus, all the hardships of English 
life fell upon me; though if I failed in the 
fulfillment of a duty, the squire seldom re- 
proved me. 

** Miss Cecil was and ever had been my 
favorite. She was the bonniest lady about 
here; so tall, so queenly, so graceful; with 
dark, passionate eyes, rich, glossy hair, and 
full, red mouth. She was hauzhty, too, just 
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like her mother before her, and she ruled it 
well in her father’s house. Such garments 
as he chose for herf Their richness would 
almost make them stand alone; and she was 
happy if about the board sat English lords 
and ladies, all honoring her as their queenly 
hostess. Her beauty attracted the attention 
of all for miles around; but her hand was 
refused to all by the haughty squire, who 
reveled in her grace and richness, like as 
a young lover. But one evening she met 
with the fate which darkened her young life, 
and sent the light of reason from her sister’s 
eyes. 

“Miss Cecil came up to my room one 
evening before going below to welcome her 
father’s guests. There had been a stag 
hunt through the park; but the partakers of 
the chase had returned worn and weary, 
despite of victory. They were already gath- 
ered about the board, and impatient for 
Miss Cecil. She came to me for some tri- 
fle before descending. Her rich yellow silk 
swept the floor in great shimmering billows 
as it were. Her neck and shoulders shone 
like marble beneath their frost-work of lace, 
and rich, purple-hearted pansies nestled in 
her hair, and rested on her bosom. 

**] think I had never seen her look more 
beautiful than she did that night. I was 
then justly proud of her, and very willingly 
performed what services were required of 
me, before she swept down the grand old 
stairway. 

“That night she again came to me, her 
young face somewhat clouded with a sense 
of coming woe; and throwing herself down 
at my feet with her dark head resting on my 
knee, unmindful of her crushed garments, 
she told me of a gay young officer she had 
met at the feast that evening. 

“* She described his beauty, his fascinating 
manners and his pleasant voice, till I found 
her heart was touched, and that sorrow was 
surely coming. For Sir Harry Folger, 
though English born, was not. the man 
Squire Treloar would have chosen for a son- 
in-law, and that he had already selected a 
life-long companion for his daughter. This 
much I told her, but she only laughed at me, 
and went to her room to dream of her hand- 
some lover, while I tried to think of some 
means whereby I might overcome the anger 
of the squire. 

** But he found out how affairs stood after 
a while, and was exceedingly wroth. Syca- 
more Lodge was never owned by such a ty- 
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rannical: master as trod its broad halls that 
day. 
‘* Miss Cecil pleaded, but in vain. Sir 
Harry was banished from the Lodge, and 
after that the lovers met in private in among 
the grand old parks, or gardens; for Miss 
Cecil was as determined as her father. 

‘But she grew more and more unlike her- 
self. The strain upon her nerves was fast 
wearing her out, and the old squire stormed 
because she no longer loved to meet his 
guests. Still she secretly met her lover, till 
one night a new ring glistened on her finger, 
and she resolved to tell her father at once, 
and thus end the whole affair. If he ban- 
ished her, he might, she said, as she ran 
quietly down into the darkened library 
where he sat as was his wont at nightfall, 
dreaming day-dreams; ‘but she would 
never!’ no, never! give up Sir Harry!’ 

** That was the last time I ever saw Cecil 
Treloar alive. What passed between the 
excited father and child, no one knew. 
Most probably she vexed him, for the first 
thing we heard was the report of a pistol, 
sharply echoing through the library, fol- 
lowed by another five minutes after. The 
awe-struck servants clustered together in 
the outside hall, not daring to enter, when 
down the broad staircase passed the younger 
daughter, Xaline, her silken robes trailing 
behind her, and her face white and stony. 
Hers was the first hand that opened the 
door of that fateful library; and after her 
we pressed tremblingly. * 

‘“‘ There, in front of the elegant book-case, 
lay Miss Cecil, prostrate upon the floor. 
Her cheek lay upon her right arm just as 
she had fallen, while from a tiny wound in 
her temple oozed the bright life-blood, and 
mingled with the tangled mass of hair 
above jit. Her crimson satin dress was 
crushed and torn in many places; while her 
delicate wrists bore marks of some one’s 
fingers. 

‘* At a little distance from her, lay the 
squire. He had fallen on his face, his right 
hand firmly grasping the weapon which had 
proved so fatal to both; while his whole 
countenance was like one strangely agitated. 

‘* Thus it was we found them both. The 
old, the young, the murdered, the self-mur- 
dered! Oh! it was a fearful thing to wit- 
ness, but it was none the less true. 

‘* Miss Cecil had ventured too far. In 


anger had the old squire drawn the pistol he 


always carried. It had drank deeply of her 
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life-blood, and overcome with horror, he had 
turned on himself, thus ending a career 
which in boyhood had promised so well. 

‘*We raised them reverently from the 
blood-stained floor; the son directing all 
our movements in a low voice, trembling, 
but calm; when suddenly there flashed by 
us a pale face set in a frame of golden hair, 
whose red lips uttered such a piercing shriek 
that our sad hearts almost stood still. It 
remained for me to follow the lost vision, 
and in one of the upper rooms I found her, 
poor, demented Xaline, with the light of 
reason gone forever from her beautiful eyes. 
We buried the murderer and his victim at 
nightfall in the shadows of the grey old 
park. The son became heir to the property, 
but he soon left, after the death of Xaline, 
which occurred one year afterward; and 
promised me a life-long salary if I would 
remain and care for the place. So I mar- 
ried the head butler, and did as requested. 

‘“‘ The affair made considerable talk in the 
village, but as the squire never mingled with 
any but English lords and ladies, they could 
find no excuse for coming; and from that 
day the doors of Sycamore Lodge were 
closed. Sir Harry Folger broke his heart 
moaning fer Miss Cecil. He soon died, and 
was buried in the same grave with her. 
And now, miss, you have the whole story. 
I have told it as it is, and if you like, I will 
go over the rooms with you, for the sake of 
Miss Cecil, whom you resemble so much.” 

I rose slowly, perfectly fascinated with 
the strange tale I had heard. The tale of 
twenty years ago. I myself was but twenty. 
That sad affair happened before I was born, 
and I, a stranger, stood in the very room 
which had so often echoed with merry 
voices,—the grand oak-trimmed dining-hall. 

I turned me from my revery, however, 
and motioned my guide to go on in her 
march, pausing a little as she unlocked the 
door of the library so grand and yet so 
gloomy. Dust, dust, reigned everywhere. 
The furniture was antique and faded, its 
plush covering soiled with the age of years, 
and the once beautiful carpet stained in two 
places with a dark red stain. I knew what 
it was without being told. I could picture 
to myself the fair sweet face of Cecil Tre- 
loar lying cold and still, with her motionless 
murderer at a little distance from her. I 
motioned my guide to close the door. I 
had seen enough; and I drew a sigh of 
relief as we passed to the upper rooms. 
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And this was the apartment of Miss Cecil, 
I might have known, by the tasty articles 
lying about, and the costly toilet-table with 
its forgotten jewel cases and unused cush- 
ions. 

There in one corner was her arm-chair, 
and the ottoman in the little niche behind it. 
I could almost seem to see the dark-eyed 
beauty resting in its spacious arms after the 
feast was over, with her yellow silk falling 
in folds on the velvet carpet, and the pansies 
nodding their purple head on her passion- 
ate bosom. That queenly, graceful form 
now in dust, and forgotten by all save one 
or two faithful hearts that loved her. 

And there, just over the massive bed- 
stead with its drooping canopy, hung her 
picture, as she was when a girl like myself. 
There was the high brow, the passionate 
eye, the scornful lip, and the heavy: masses 
of hair. I gazed upon it reverently; but I 
know I sobbed as I looked at the fair face, 
and then recalled to mind the gloomy libra- 
ry below. 

Yet the room bore marks of careful keep- 
ing. Not a particle of dust was to be 
found, and, had I not known the tale of 
twenty years ago, I should have said that 
soon the door would open, and admit Cecil 
Treloar in al] that bright beauty which went 
down into the grave with her. 

There was no portrait of Sir Harry; but I 
could imagine his raven hair, his smiling 
blue eyes, and his musical voice, as I helped 
my guide to re-cover the picture of Cecil 
with its heavy black pall. 

The next I entered was the chamber of 
the old squire. There was the bed where he 
had so often stretched his feeble limbs, with 
the portrait of his departed wife just at the 
foot. The picture was somewhat defaced, 
and the whole apartment wore a forsaken 
appearance, as it, in truth, was neglected. 
But the opposite chamber was Xaline’s; a 
pretty, childish little room, well in keeping 
with the pretty blue-eyed beauty who had 
once called it her own. 

And there in a distant niche, half-concealed 
*neath a hoar-frost of lace her own hand had 
festooned, hung her picture as she was ai 
fifteen, half child, half woman. 

Pale, delicate, slender, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired, ruby-lipped! In her innocent love- 
liness she bade fair to eclipse the regal St. 
Cecilia. But, after all, there was a childish- 
ness about her never seen in her haughty 
sister. 
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My imagination pictured both the beau- 
ties, as I looked upon the features of Xaline 
Treloar. And then £ shuddered, as in fancy 
1 heard the screams of the poor maniac, con- 
fined for so long a time within that very 
room over whose threshold I had crossed. 

My guide watched me quietly, as I exam- 
ined the tiny articles of English lands which 
rested upon the exquisite toilet-table, for, 
to her, the most sacred thing there was the 
quaint, old-fashioned harp sitting silently in 
one corner. 

It had often been the means of quelling 
the wildest mood of Xaline Treloar. Her 
slender fingers had often touched its now 
rusty strings, and her very soul had delighted 
in its sounds. Now it stood silent, and if I 
shed tears within the chamber of Cecil, over 
her fair, pictured face, they were not one- 
half as sincere as those I shed over that 
poor, neglected harp. 

My companion drew me away quietly. 
She did not weep. I suppose she had got 
used to it all. But I was young, and the sad 
ending to young lives like that of my own 
troubled me. I tried to think of other things, 
as I went down the long staircase to the 
spacious drawing-room; but I did not linger 
there long. It was too cold and gloomy. 
Se, with a promise to call on my hostess 
again, I departed, after thanking her for her 
kindness, and she me for my ready sympathy. 

Yet I found that but little had been said 
of the absent son. In our examination, his 
room had been passed over. I had forgotten 
to mention it, and so had not seen it. But 
I had seen enough, and hurried home to 
dwell on my strange adventure, and get 
laughed at for my pains. Yet that was not 

my last visit there. 

. Day after day found me toiling up the hill 
leading to Sycamore Lodge. I roamed at 
will through the grand drawing-room. I 
dreamed day-dreams in the chamber of Cecil, 
and sobbed beside that pictured Xaline, 
whose pitiful ending filled me with tender 
sympathy. 

_ My parents and friends smiled at my folly, 
as they termed it. My young companions 
went so far as to prophecy that I would per- 
haps one day be blessed with a ghostly hus- 
band, if I waited long enough. But I paid 
no attention to their chatter, and clung to 
my treasured secret all the more. 

It was one quiet evening in summer, and 

I-was sitting in Cecil’s room}busy with paper 


and pencil which I loved to carry there. 
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Down-stairs my two aged friends kept a ten- 
der guard, and I was quietly curle@ up in the 
very chair once occupied by its. now dead 
mistress. 

My back was toward the door, which 
opened inwards, but I faced a large mirror 
which enabled me to see what was going on 
back of me quite as well as if I was looking 
that way. I had no light, for the moon 
shone into the apartment, and everything 
was still. 

So I was sitting wrapped in its reflection, 
when the door slowly opening, caused me to 
glance into the mirror, and I discovered the 
tall, commanding form of a gentleman, whose 
age might have been forty years, or there- 
abouts, for there were lines about his eyes, 
and his hair was slightly tinged with gray. 

Evidently he had not discovered me, but 
his appearance had so startled me that I 
sprang to my feet horror-stricken and trem- 
bling. My sudden spring caused him to re- 
trace his steps. I heard the word * Cecil,” 
then a mist came over my eyes, and, when I 
came to myself, I found myself lying on a 
sofa in the dining-room, with my old friends 
bending over me. 

They explained it all to me satisfactorily. 
How that once a year only did Lawrence 
Treloar come to visit the home where he had 
seen so much sorrow and pain. That they 
had forgotten to tell me of his coming, or 
make my presence knowntohim. Thereby, 
each of us received a surprise we would not 
forget for some time. He had gone to his 
room after my fainting fit, agitated and sad. 
My resemblance to his dead sister had, for 
the time being unnerved him. It had 
seemed as if the dead Cecil had come back 
from the grave to meet him, alive and strong; 
or else that her spirit had descended to 
mock the remaining owner of her beautiful 
but decaying home. 

Yet he recovered at last sufficiently to es- 
cort me part of my way home, and then I 
learned that Be was wifeless, with two little 
girls to care for and train for coming woman 
hood. 

After that, I did not go so often to Syca- 
more Lodge, but was met, instead, by Law 
rence Treloar at the edge of the old park, 
where lay the tired bodies of Cecil and Xaline 
beside their grayhaired sire, till, before I 
knew it, I was an engaged woman, and ex- 
pectant mistress of that home which so fas- 
cinated me. 

My friends called me foolish and wild to 
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marry the son of a murderer, but I paid no 
attention to them. For the first time in my 
life 1 loved, and when the summer months 
again rolled round I became the wife of 
Lawrence Treloar. 

You would not know Sycamore Lodge 
now. The fatal library has been enlarged, 
the house partly re-built, re-papered, re- 
painted, and re-furnished; only the cham- 


- bers of Cecil and Xaline remaining as they 


were. There, nothing has been touched, 

and their portraits hang as silent reminders 

upon the walls of our picture gallery. 
Outside, the grounds have been vastly im- 
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proved. Flowers, trees, and blooming 
shrubs add to the beauties, while beyond, in 
the depths of the3park, rise the four simple 
head-stones of those whofonce trod the halls 
which now resound with the patter of chil- 
dren’s feet. 

As for me,jl have found my ideal husband, 
but he is real and earthly, as well as myself. 
For his sake have I given up“my literary 
career, and though my twoaged friends have 
long since entered into their rest, I have 
never once regretted the desire which first 
led my girlish feet fo cross the threshold of 
Sycamore Lodge. 


OUR DEB. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


ISS NANCY BARLOW was standing 
on her kitchen porch churning, and 
singing that rather ancient melody, ‘‘ Billy 
Boy,” in a voice that was not as sweet and 
musical as it might have been, owing to the 
fact that it seemed to emanate from her 
nose instead of her mouth, so marked was 
the nasal twang; but Miss Nancy’s audience 
consisted only of Bruno, the house dog, who 
was lazily snoozing in the sunshine at his 
mistress’s feet, and Tabby, the gray cat, 
who was so sound asleep on the cushion on 
a vacant chair, that a rat would have been 
perfectly safe in taking a promenade in the 
streak of sunshine that fell athwart Miss 
Tabby’s nose and ran the entire length of 
the porch. 

Beside Tabby and Bruno there was among 
Miss Nancy’s audience Grandma Barlow, 
Miss Nancy’s mother, an aged lady of at 
least seventy, who also yielded to the drowsy 
influence of the warm September afternoon, 
and was fast asleep in her rocking-chair, 
with such a peaceful smile on her dear, old 
face, that her dreams must have been pleas- 
ant ones; the wrinkled hands that had seen 
so much toil were folded peacefully in her 
lap, and the gentle breeze fanned the snow- 
white ruffle of her cap border, and there she 
sat, as unappreciative a listener to the dulcet 
tones of Miss Nancy’s voice as Tab or 
Bruno. Indeed, the only person who seem- 
ed to be paying the least attention to Miss 
Nancy’s singing was Sir Charles, Miss 
Nancy’s favorite rooster, upon whom she 


had bestowed so lordly an appellation in 
consequence of the extreme dignity with 
which the feathered voluptuary had always 
conducted himself since the day of his birth, 
and also in consequence of the unusually 
large and brilliant tuft of gay feathers on his 
head that looked like a crown; this distin- 
guished and lordly listener to his mistress’s 
song had perched himself loftily on the 
porch railing, and, with his head turned 
away in a ridiculously absurd manner, list- 
ened in respectful silence until “ Billy Boy’”’ 
announces his wife’s age as:— . 


“ Twice six, twice seven, 
Forty-eight, and twice eleven ”— 


when the lordly Sir Charles gave utterance 
to a loud crow, either expressive of his ad- 
miration for Miss Nancy’s singing, or his 
contempt for Master Billy for marrying so 
old a maiden, we know not which. 

The song being ended, and the butter 
come, Miss Nancy provides herself with a 
huge wooden bow! and ladle, and with her 
great red arms bare to the elbow, and an 
immense gingham apron tied about her 
waist, she separates the yellow butter from 
the milk, and proceeds to ‘‘ work” in a 
vigorous manner, in the midst of which she 
is interrupted by a rather loud and charming- 
ly clear and ringing voice crying out:— 

**Halloo, Aunt Nancy!” 

Miss Nancy turns quickly around, and 
with a joyful exclamation of, ‘‘If it ain’t 
Deb!” flies at and embraces a young miss of 
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about sixteen, in a pretty gray-and-black 
traveling suil, and cgoquettish little round 
hat with a mass of frizzes and braids under 
it and a pair of great, laughingtblack eyes 
and rosy cheeks, so temptingly fresh and 
fair that it was no wonder Miss Nancy kissed 
them until their owner cried out:— 

“O Aunt Nancy! don’t eat me up, you 
blessed cannibal, or at least restrain your 
appetite until I have kissed grandma, and 
had a romp with Bruno, a smoothed Tab- 
by’s fur for her.” 

And the young lady abies herself from 
her devoted aunt’s embrace, affectionately 
kissed the old lady, who was wide awake 
now, as were Tabby and Bruno, who exhib- 
ited signs of recognition and joy as soon as 
they saw Miss Deb,—Bruno barking so 
furiously and wagging his tail so joyfully 
that it really seemed in danger of wagging 
off; and Tabby threatening to dislocate her 
spine by curving up her back in a wonder- 
ful manner, and mewing loudly to attract 
the new-comer’s attention, and going into a 
transport of delight when the young lady 
clasped her in her arms, and began to polka 
about the porch with Bruno at her heels, 
and Miss Nancy, with arms akimbo, laugh- 
ing immoderately, while grandma looked 
over the top of her glasses and chuckled to 
herself in wonder and delight. 

“*T declare, aunty, if everything isn’t just 
as natural as can be; you, and grandma, and 
Tab, and Bruno, and—yes, as I live, if there 
isn’t His Royal Highness, Sir Charles, as 
pompous and gorgeous as ever, and how is 
your Most Excellent Majesty ?” 

And here Deb made a series of mock 
salaams, which the royal rooster received in 
a manner becoming so majestic a fowl. 

“* And you are not changed a bit, my dear 
Deborah,’”’ said Miss Nancy, ‘‘ you look ex- 
actly as you did last year when you Were out 
to see us, only a little taller, and—I oughtn’t 
tosay it before you—prettier, and, I reckon, 
more like a woman.” 

yes!”’ laughed Miss Deb, “ ever 
and ever so much more like a lady; in proof 
of which, 1 propose to go out into the dear, 
old barn as soon as I get rested, and have a 
good roll and tumble in the hay-mows, and, 
as a sample of my great womanly dignity 
and sweetness, I may possibly stand on my 
head in a corner, as I used to do. 

“O Lor!” giggled Miss Nancy, “if you 
ain’t just Deb yet, in spite of your sixteen 
years and gown that touches behind. 


OUR DEB. 


What a girl you do be, anyhow! will you 
ever settle down ?” 

‘*T hope, my respected aunt, to some day 
develope into a prodigy of refinement and 
dignity; in fact papa sent me out to yoa, 
that I might begin the settling-down process, 
and as I stand in about as much awe of you 
as I do of Miss Tabby here, it is probable I 
shall do just as I please all the time I am 
here, and return to the city so wild that it 
will be necessary to put me in irons to keep 
me still. I told papa that his plan of send- 
ing me out here to ‘ settle down,’ was like 
turning a wild colt out of a pen into a field 
to keep it from running about and kicking 
up its heels, the elegance of which simile 
must be apparent to any one of real culture 
and refinement.”’ 

‘* How you do talk,” said the astonished 
Miss Nancy. ‘I can’t make head nor tail 
of anything you say.”’ 

‘* Head nor tail, my dear aunt, is an ex- 
pression approaching vulgarity; you should 
say you do not clearly comprehend the 
meaning of my words, and that—is that 
Uncle Nathan over yonder in the field? If 
I don’t skip right out there and ride home 
on a load of hay, it will be because I faint 
and fall by the wayside before I reach the 
goal of my wild ambition! ” 

And off ran the versatile, sprightly Deb, 
followed by the barking Bruno, the pair 
causing great consternation among the barn- 
yard fowls, by rushing into their midst with 
whoop and halloo, thereby causing the 
feathered bipeds to fly squawking in every 
direction, the most astonished lot of biddies 
ever heard of. 

Uncle Nathan sees the pair coming, and 
mentally wonders who is with his dog. He 
knows it is not his sister, for never in all 
her life had that good woman been known, 
under the most urgent circumstances, to de- 
viate in the least from her usual slow pace, 
and the lady with Bruno is coming at the 
remarkable rate of at least a mile in ten 
minutes; but as soon as she gets near enough 
to be heard, and-cries out, ‘‘ Clear the track 
for the fast train! ’’? he knows at once who is 
coming, and, being a remarkably jolly old 
bachelor, he takes out his huge, red silk hand- 
kerchief, and, wildly waving it around his 
head, runs towards the pair with loud cries of 
a Stop! stop! danger ahead!” receives Miss 
Deb in his arms, she crying out:— 

‘Shocking accident! The engines col- 
lide! Both mashed! ” 
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Debby Barlow was Aunt Nancy’s and 
Nathan Barlow’s brother’s daughter, who 
lived in the city, and paid yearly visits to 
the farm, where she was always received 
with extravagant expressions of delight by 
her aunt and uncle and aged grandmother, 
notwithstanding the fact that she always set 
at defiance all of Aunt Nancy’s rules of 
order and tidiness, and would convert the 
sitting-room into an infirmary for any crip- 
pled gosling or chicken she might find, and 
would play at hide and seek with Bruno in 
every room in the house, not even except- 
ing that chamber of grandeur and state, 
Miss Nancy’s parlor, the very atmosphere of 
which room was calculated to fill ordinary 
mortals with awe and reverence, so stiff and 
solemn looking were the high-backed chairs, 
and family portraits of a whole generation of 
deceased Barlows that graced the walls in 
huge walnut and gilt frames. 

“I declare,” said Miss Nancy; as Deb 
disappeared in a cloud of dust round the 
barn, “‘ I must really be stricter on that girl; 


: gshe is getting too old to carry on so. Why, 


lawsy me! when I was her age I’d cut an’ 
pieced seven quilts with my own hands, and 
when company come I’d never think of 
openin’ my mouth; an’ when Deb was here 
last fall and Deacon Graves called she talked 
him most to death, and would talk and laugh 
with the Prince of Wales, I do believe, if 
she got a chance; but, then, all girls are 
more forward than they used to be; but, 
then, Deb is worse than the general run of 
girls, so awful full of mischief! ”’ 
_  Pshaw! Nancy, let the child be; it does 
me good to see and hear her, an’ goodness 
knows the time ‘ll come soon enough for 
her to be less gay and thoughtless,” said 
Grandmother Barlow. 

reckon assented Miss Nancy. 
‘'There’s none of us that don’t run ag’in the 
dividing line between the joys of youth and 
the cares of age sooner or later, an’ when 
once the line is passed there’s no stepping 
back. There comes Nathan with a load of 
hay across the field, and Deb standing up on 
top of it; if she don’t tumble off and break 
her neck, it will be a miracle that I shall be 
thankful for.” 

_ But Deb did not fall off the load of hay, 
and when the wagon stopped before the 
great barn-doors, she came sliding and 
laughing down into Uncle Nathan’s arms, 
with her hair flying in sad disorder about 
her face and shoulders, and all her dainty 


ruffies and bows terribly crushed, which sad 
accident, she informed her horror-stricken 
aunt, should not occur again, as she vowed 
she had made an arrangement with her Un- 
cle Nathan, the terms of which were that 
she was to wear a suit of his old clothes dur- 
ing the remainder of her stay in the country, 
an arrangement that met with a decided 
veto from Miss Nancy, who exhibited signs 
of fainting when the plan was made known 
to her. 

*¢ Aunt Nancy,’’ said Deb, at the tea-table, 
‘* will you please jog your memory and tell 
me what you promised me last fall ?”’ 

‘* Why,—why,” said Aunt Nancy medita- 
tively, ‘*‘I don’t remember promising you 
anything, excepting those half-dozen old 
china plates that you think are so pretty, 
and I was not to give you them until you 
were married; surely you are not going to 
call on me so soon to fulfill that promise ?”’ 

‘“‘T should say not,” laughed Deb. ‘I 
have not even thought about taking unto 
myself a husband, although when I do so, I 
shall expect the plates at once, for myself 
and that remote and contingent hero, my 
husband to dine from; but think again, and 
tell me what promise I extorted from you, 
by dint of much pleading and coaxing.” 
“Well,” resumed Aunt Nancy, “I prom- 
ised you my green silk dress when I died, 
and my white lace shawl, and—and—why, 
yes, there was something said about giving 
you a party, eh?”’ 

think,’ demurely replied Deb, ‘that 


the subject of a party was casually referred 


to among our wise deliberations; in fact, I 
think it formed the greater part of my con- 
versation for two weeks, but you refused to 
give me a party then, because grandma was 
not very well, but you gave me a solemn 
promise that you would give me a party this 
fall if grandma were well, and I remained a 
good girl; and here, grandma is unusually 
hale and hearty, and I have been a miracle 
of goodness, and have come to demand of 
you that you keep your promise.” 

pshaw! Debby! I—1”—— 

Nancy Ann Barlow,” demanded 
Deb, in mock tragedy, ‘“‘do you desire to 
see your young and lovely niece go into fits? 
If not, fulfill your promise. I have looked 
forward to that party for a whole year as one 
of the grand events of my life; and surely 
you would not crush me to earth by refusing 
my desire ?” 

*¢ Oh, of course not,’’ replied Aunt Nancy 
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‘* Have a dozen parties if you want to, al- 
though it will be the first time my house 
was ever filled by # passel of youngsters.” 

you dear, duck of an aunt!” cried 
impulsive Deb, giving Miss Nancy a loving 
hug, and kissing her rapturously on both 
cheeks. ‘‘I just never did see so good a 
woman; and now for the party! We’ll have 
the three Duncan girls, and the Vale girls 
and boys, and Fred Lane, and all the nice 
boys and girls in the neighborhood, not for- 
getting my particular star,—Tommy Deane, 
the fellow who wears a green neck-tie, and 
parts his hair in the middle. Oh, me 
Thomas! how my heart thrills at the men- 
tion of thy name! ”’ 

All this Miss Deb said in so utterly absurd 
a tone and such a wonderful rolling up of 
her eyes, that even sedate grandma smiled, 
while Uncle Nathan and Aunt Nancy were 
convulsed with laughter. 

‘** As the prime mover in this affair, I pro- 
claim that the party will come off on next 
Tuesday night, and Miss Nancy Barlow and 
myself will on to-morrow afternoon ride out 
in state kehind Dobbin in the carryall, and 
deliver the invitations by word of mouth, as 
we have not the advantage of postoffice 
facilities, or small boys at the rate of ten 
cents an hour.” 

And having finished this harangue, Miss 
Deb enjoined sileuce on everybody, while 
she told her fortune with the tea-grounds 
in her cup, in which, after several moments 
spent in staring into the cup, she vowed she 
beheld herself on the way to church, in 
bridal attire, with the loveliest young man 
on earth by her side, which young man she 
proclaimed to be Tommy Deane. 

According to previous arrangement, Miss 
Nancy and Deb rode out on the following 
afternoon, and invited the young people far 
and near to attend the party at Miss Nancy’s, 
the invitations being received with great de- 
light, for Miss Nancy and Uncle Nathan 
were general favorites with the young folks, 
and they knew by past experience that 
wherever Deb was, there also was fun and 
jollity in the highest degree, for Deb 
brought no city airs and manners into the 
country, but conformed herself to country 
customs with such charming naturalness, 
and entered so heartily into all the country 
games and amusements, that she also was a 
great favorite with both old and young, and 
her visits were always looked forward to 
with the most delightful anticipations. 
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Deb was looked upon by the youth of the 
neighborhood as the very personification of 
all that was beautiful, witty, and wise, and 
no one shared this belief to a fuller extent 
than Tommy Deane, notwithstanding the 
fact that Deb teased him most unmercifully 
on every possible occasion, although she 
really liked the boy, who was a good-natured 
fellow of eighteen, and just the right age to 
be highly susceptible to the charms of a 
young lady of Deb’s calibre. 

Of course Tommy received an invitation 
to the party ,—I verily believe he would have 
committed suicide had he not,—and was ina 
high state of expectancy until the very even- 
ing of the party; in fact, his impatience for 
the eventful evening to arrive was so great, 
that his mother, who was remarkable for 
the elegance of her comparisons, declared 
that he was “‘ like a hen on a hot griddle,” 
but as we don’t believe that Mrs. Deane or 
any other womon ever had the pleasure of 
seeing & hen on a hot griddle, the compari- 
son was a far-fetched and an unjust one. 

Deb employed herself now in making ex- 
tensive arrangements for the party, her first 
and greatest duty being to re-arrange the 
furniture and re-hang the pictures in a man- 
ner that would make the general aspect of 
the rooms more cheerful and inviting, and 
less stiff and gloomy. 

‘* For you see, aunty,’’ Deb said to the as- 
tonished Miss Nancy, ‘‘it looks too awful 
stiff and prim to see six chairs in a row 
against one wall, and, people do not hang 
their pictures nowadays within a half inch 
of each other, and the manner in which you 
hang your curtains is positively shocking.” 

The day of the party arrived. All the 
morning Deb had been flying from roonr to 
room, putting a bouquet in a quaint old vase 
here and there, and hanging some pretty lit- 
tle engraving in a vacant corner; and then 
out she would fly into the kitchen, and stir 
cake, and cut fantastical shapes in the pie- 
crust, and make herself generally useful. 

** Deb, dear,” said Aunt Nancy, * run out 
to the barn, and see if you can find me five 
more eggs to make a jelly cake with.” 

** Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Deb, ‘‘ and if I’m 
not back in fifteen minutes, you can under- 
stand that I am employed in the pleasant 
occupation of chasing the calves around in 
the back lot.”’ 

And, seizing a small basket and huge blue 


_ gingham sunbonnet, the property of her 


aunt, Deb ran out toward the barn. 
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Not finding the eggs, although she bur- 
rowed around in every corner and manger 
of the barn, Deb went out into the barnyard 
and severly upbraided all the fowls there for 
their idleness, which reproach the fowls re- 


- ceived with deep humiliation, of course. 


Suddenly a brilliant idea came into Deb’s 
curly head. 

“*T know what I’ll do. I'll take this bas- 
ket and go over on those bluffs yonder, and 
get a basket full of those lovely ferns and 
grasses that grow there, to decorate the par- 
lor with. How pretty they will look ar- 
ranged above the pictures on the wall! ”’ 

And without any further hesitation, off 
ran Deb to the bluff, which were fully a 
mile and a half from the house, although 
seemingly nearer. 

In a very short time Deb found herself on 
the very top of the highest bluff, where she 
sat down to rest and look around on the 
beautiful scene spread out before her. 

** How beautiful!’ cried enthusiastic Deb, 
looking down at Uncle Nathan’s fine farm, 
and the old farm-house below her, while to 
the right, stretching far, far away, was a 
broad, open prairie, with innumerable cattle 
grazing upon it; to her left was a long, ir- 
regular line of bluffs, covered with grand old 
trees and beautiful ferns and flowers; but 
the prettiest picture of all was Deb herself, 


“sitting on an old, moss-covered stump, in 


her pretty, neat-fitting print dress and white 
apron, the blue sunbonnet thrown back on 
her shoulders, and tge tangled mass of hair 
flying about her face. 

** Now for the ferns,’’ said Deb, after rest- 
ing for a few minutes. 

And off she ran, now gathering a fine 


‘fern, and now rejecting it for a finer one, 
and going into transports of delight over 


each new discovery. 
“What beautiful moss on that old log! ”’ 


suddenly exclaimed Deb. ‘Ill have some 


of it!” 

And off she ran toward the log, and was 
kneeling down beside it, when, without a 
moment’s warning, except a faint crackling 
of breaking logs, down went Deb, disappear- 
ing so suddenly and noiselessly from mortal 
view that the ground seemed to have opened 
and swallowed her up, which it really had 
done, since she had fallen into an opening 
in the earth, which had been made years be- 
fore by some parties who were prospecting 
for coal on the bluff, and the logs and boards 
with which they had covered the treacher- 
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ous hole had become so decayed and rotten, 
and withal so moss-grown, that they hid 
from view the trap under them, and Deb’s 
hundred and twenty pounds avoirdupois had 
been too much for the weak timbers, and 
down she went into a hole at least twenty 
feet deep, in about twelve inches of water. 

She was slightly stunned, but not in the 
least injured, the boards and logs under her 
having lesseued the force of her descent, 
but the pretty white apron and clean dress 
were sadly smeared with dirty, stagnant 
water that had splashed up all around and 
over her, and one of her pretty ‘“‘ Oxford 
ties was missing, and was lying at the bot- 
tom of the pit in mud and water. 

Deb’s first move was to get out of the 
water; and, fortunately for her, she had suc- 
ceeded in getting on a log that had fallen in 
such shape that one end was above- the 
water. She saw that it was utterly impossi- 
ble to get out of the pit without assistance 
from above, and when she remembered she 
had not told a soul where she was going, 
and might have to remain all night in her 
uncomfortable quarters, she felt like crying, 
but was too philosophical a young lady to 
cry when it could do no earthly good to do 
80. 

And now we will leave Deb to her own re- 
flections, while we return to Aunt Nancy, 
whois wondering why Deb doesn’t bring her 
the eggs, but finally comes to the conclusion 
that she has failed to find any, and is romp- 
ing in the barn, and therefore goes about 
her work unconcerned about her darling’s 
absence, when, had she known where she 
was, we do not think we exaggerate in the 
least when we say that she would have gone 
at once into hysterics. 

Three, four, and five o’clock come and go, 
and it is nearly six now, and no Deb; when 
Miss Nancy remarks to grandma that Deb is 
gone an unusually long time, and she thinks 
it possible that she has fallen asleep under 
some tree in the orchard; she will go and 
see. 

But neither searching nor loud cries of 
** P-e-e-b,”’ or Deb-o-r-a-h B-a-a-r-low! ”’ 
brings to light the truant girl, and Miss 
Nancy returns to the house slightly alarmed 


now, for the sun is nearly down, and she. 


feels confident Deb would not remain will- 
ingly away so long when there are so many 
things she intended doing before night. 

As soon as Nathan comes from work he is 
told of Deb’s unusually long absence, and 
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he and Miss Nancy at once begin a thorough 
search of the premises, all the while calling 
loudly for Deb; but no reply comes to them 
from barn or orchard, from garret or cellar, 
and poor Nancy comes to the horrible con- 
clusion that she has been kidnapped by two 
tramps whom she saw pass the house in the 
afternoon, which conclusion, having been 
reached, incapacitates poor Miss Nancy for 
doing anything but getting behind the 
kitchen door with her apron over her head 
and sobbing piteously, while poor grandma 
takes to her bed in a paroxysm of grief. 

And now it is long after dark, and the 
young folks come in, merry and iaughing, 
to the party, and are informed of Deb’s ab- 
sence, and Miss Nancy’s surmises, and all 
the young men provide themselves with 
lanterns and join in the search, while the 
young ladies do all they can to comfort 
grandma and Nancy, the latter, however, 
being quite inconsolable. 

First and foremost in the search is Tommy 
Deane, his young mind filled with fearful 
forbodings, and—must I tell it?—his eyes 
with tears. He seizes a lantern, and goes 
out alone, and, by mere accident, for so ex- 
cited was he that he knew nct where to go, 
he goes in the region of the bluff, vowing 
fearful vengeance on the wretches who 
have stolen or killed ‘‘ his Deb,’”’ and then 
and there consecrating his life to the accom- 
plishment of the aforesaid revenge. 

Deb is still sitting on the log, silent and 
anxious. She has hallooed herself quite 
hoarse, and can scarcely utter a sound, 
when she imagines she hears a noise above 
her head, and had not her disordered imagi- 
nation construed the noise into the tread of 
a bear, she would have made a desperate 


. effort to cry out; and while she is thus per- 


plexed with doubts and fears, she hears the 
voice of Tommy Deane who, wearied and 
excited, is seated on a stump at the very 
mouth of the pit, and in a very dolorous and 
romantic tone, indulges in the following so- 
liloquy, every word of which Deb hears:— 


ON A JUNE MORNING. 


‘* Shall I ever see her again, my lost one , 
my Deb?” 

** Yes, Tom, if you can invent some kind 
of a hoisting apparatus that will support the 
weight of a young lady who weighs one 
hundred and twenty, you can ag’in gaze up- 
on your Deb,” gasps out the young lady 
from the pit, her doubts and fears all 
dispelled, and her love of fun restored at 
once. 

where are you?” 
cries Tom. : 

‘Twenty feet under ground, in twelve 
in¢hes of water, the hungriest victim of 
Fate ever heard of. Get me out as quick as 
you can, and 1’!] promise you faithfully that 
I won’t make you marry me, as the rescued 
heroines always do in novels.” 

But all of Tom’s inventive genius cannot 
devise a method of getting her out of the pit 
until he returns to the house for assistance, 
and ropes or ladders. Therefore he leaves 
Deb his lattern, which he lowers with a 
string, and returns to the house, meeting a 
party of searchers on the road, and together 
they return and rescue Deb from the pit; 
and she is escorted home in triumph, on a 
hastily constructed platform, borne on the 
shoulders of half a dozen young gallants, 
which honor, Deb declared, compensated 
her for all her distress in the pit. 

Asit was nearly midnight before Deb was 
found, there could be no party that night, but 
Deb promised then that if they would only re- 
turn the following evening she would surely 
be there to welcome them, and she was, and 
a jolly time they had; but Deb kept poor 
Tommy Dean in an annoying state of blush- 
ing all the evening by eyeing him in an ex- 
treniely comical manner, and occasionally 
asking him in a sly whisper if he had found 
his ‘‘ lost one’’ yet, but fickle girl that she 
was, she broke her promise given to Tom- 
my, for she married that young man just 
five years afterward, and we are therefore 
enabled to bring our story to a close in real- 
ly novel and romantic style. 


ON A JUNE MORNING. 


‘ T= meadow-lands with golden king-cups glow, 
Strown o’er their velvet carpet of pure green; 

Mingled with snowy pink-tipped daisy stars, 

And yellow-petalled cowslips. 


Bush and tree 


Gleam ‘neath soft silver mist ; whilst incense sweet 


Of countless flowerets, wet with glittering dew, 
Falls greatful on thesense. And Bird and Flowee, 
Meadow and woodland, with bright beauty crowned, 
Silent, yet eloquent, alike proclaim 

The power and wisdom of the Maker’s Hand! 
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ELVES, PIXIES, 


HERE is a small blue lake at the foot of 
some of the Welsh mountains which 
the ancient inhabitants, descended from the 
old Druidical school, suppose to be the abode 
of the fairies. Those old Britons, driven out 
from their English homes by the invading 
Romans, and seeking shelter and safety 
among the Welsh and Cornish fastnesses, 
held many superstitious fancies. They saw 
tokens and charms in all nature, and believed 
as truly in good and bad spirits, in mischiev- 
ous sprites and pixies, in witches and wiz- 
ards, and the machinations of the Evil One, 
as they did in their law-giving Druids, their 
vates, and their legend-singing bards. 
Nature was their book of the unknown, 
behind whose unturned pages lurked things 
beyond their simple comprehension. A 
brave and fearless nation to foes that they 
could face openly, yet were they the veriest 
cowards before the slightest and most harm- 
less thing in nature that they, in their igno- 
rance, failed to account for. Thus, their 
pixies and their spirits visited many houses, 
and in nearly every lane and hedgerow had 
their haunts, and under many of the wide- 
spreading trees did they dance their mid- 
night dance and hold their fairy revels. 
They visited the milk-pails and upset their 
contents, and they turned the cream, and 
prevented its churning into butter. They 
rode the horses left in the fields at night 
until they half killed them, and they used 
for these mad rides the hairs pulled from the 
unfortunate animals’ necks or tails, twisted 
into stirrups to rest their tiny féetin. They 
led astray those people whom they found 
abroad after nightfall; and the only remedy 
to secure safety from their pranks was to 
turn some article of c.othing upon the body. 
They stole or changed children who had been 
left in their cradles, and they invariably ap- 
peared dressed in rags. 

But these were pixies of the mischievous 
order; there were others—the good and in- 
dustrious—who worked at the looms all night 
and did the washing for any family which 
they happened to take a fancy to, or they 
busied themselves by threshing the corn in 
the barns; but one and all of this hard- 
working sort were ragged and dirty; and the 
mortals to whom they rendered such valuable 
assistance, upon finding out to whom they 
were indebted, in gratitude supplied them 
with gay new clothes; and the pixies in 
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seeming delight donned these garments, and 
departed, singing as they went:— 

Now the pixies’ work is done, 

We take our clothes and off we run. 
And off they did run indeed, for their kind 
offices forever afterwards ceased. 

So much for the pranks of the pixies. The 
witches were quite another kind of thing; 
and if ofiended, would cast an ‘evil eye” 
upon the cattle or the family of the offending 
one. In that case the cattle died, and the 
family became sick, and sometimes died 
also. Thus, to guard against the evil that 
one witch worked, another was propitiated, 
and gave a counter-charm, that alleviated, 
or entirely removed the ills worked by her 
sister-witch. Some witches assumed the 
forms of dogs, hares and cats, as in the well- 
known legend of Pendle Forest, in conse- 
quence of which tale, as told by the Robin- 
sons, eighteen persons were tried at Lan- 
caster, and seventeen of these unfortunate 
creatures were found guilty of witchcraft, 
and six out of that number forfeited their 
lives upon the scaffold. 

‘* The Lancashire Witches,” still a stand- 
ing toast of the county, given with brim- 
ming glasses, leads some of us to forget for 
atime the bonnie girls to whom the term 
applies in these our days, and to allow our 
thoughts to wander far back into the past, 
when, in place of the mills and factories, 
the land was covered with giant trees, gorse, 
and bracken, and the deer and other wild 
animals roved at will in their picturesquely 
beautiful domain, wherein the foot of man 
seldom trod. And musing of those bygone 
days when Pendle was one of the largest 
forests of England we forget the handsome | 
lasses of the county, and muse on the legend 
of the forest wherein the Irwell first finds 
its source. 

Do you, my readers, know how the tales 
of the wood-cutters were credited by a 
superstitious nation?—how, in a violent 
storm in Pendle Forest, Robinson said that 
he saw by the flashing of the lightning the 
terrible witch of the forest perched upon a 
hjgh crag, and that he felt her cat rubbing 
itself against his legs, and that the cat ex- 
pressed itself in good English, and informed 
him that the witch would meet him at 
Malkin Tower? Then the legend proceeds 
to tell that young Robinson went into the 
forest the night before his father’s journey, 
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and that he saw two beautiful greyhounds, 
with collars of gold about their necks; and 
while he admired the dogs, a hare came 
upon the scene, and he, seeing so good an 
opportunity for a hunt, tried to urge on the 
dogs, and even struck them to compel them 
to do his bidding; but in spite of all his 
endeavors, the dogs remained passive; and 
while he looked in wonder at them, one was 
suddenly transformed into the witch of the 
forest, and the other intoalittle boy. Young 
Robinson went on to state that the witch 
forced him to remain where he was, and 
even offered him money to keep silence; but 
her money he refused; and then immediately 
the little boy was transformed into a white 
horse, and young Robinson was placed in 
front of the witch upon his back, and it 


“galloped off to a place in the forest known 


as the spot where “‘the witches’ Sabbath ”’ 
was celebrated. At this place, about fifty 
witches were assembled; and a young 
woman presented Robinson with a steak set 
upon a golden dish; but he was unable to 
eat it on account of the taste, which was 
quite disgusting. Subsequently he found 
himself in a barn, where there were six 
witches, who were engaged in pulling ropes 
suspended from the ceiling, by which the 
choicest and richest articles of food de- 
scended. Then a great caldron was pro- 
cured, and the witches performed and used 
various incantations around it; during which 
ceremony Robinson managed to escape, and 
was pursued by the whole troop of witches. 

The tale runs, that after his adventure, 
young Robinson became ill, and raved for a 
whole week about witches; whereupon, the 
tale of his adventures getting known, eigh- 
teen poor women were tried for the offence 
of witchcraft. One of the unfortunate crea- 
tures was so much frightened, that she 
imagined she was actuallya witch, and is said 
to have made certain confessions before her 
death relative to her dealings with the Evil 
One. Still, though all the island teemed with 
tales of the supernatural, the most credited 
tales of elves, pixies, spirits, witches and the 
like appear to have had their origin along 
the western parts of Great Britan, and more 
particularly in Wales. Some historians, 
however, ascribe the great poet Shakespeare’s 
ideas concerning fairy elves to have origin- 
ated in the Isle of Wight, where many tales 
of these little creatures’ doings were current 
at the time of his supposed visit to that gar- 
den of England. But it is not to be won- 
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dered at that the Welsh should hold many 
superstitious fancies. Ancient Britons as 
they were, they believed implicitly in the 
Druidical egg inclosed in gold hung about 
the necks of their priests. Pliny tells us 
that this egg was the distinguishing badge of 
the Druids, that it was of the size of an apple, 
that its shell was a cartilaginous incrusta- 
tion full of little cavities like those upon the 
arms of the polypus. The origin is said to 
have been derived from serpents, a number 
of which entwined themselves together, and 
whose hissing sent up the egg into the air 
where it was caught ere falling to the ground. 
The person who caught the substance used 
a clean white linen cloth for the purpose, 
and was mounted upon a very fleet horse; 
and having secured his prize, he galloped off 
at headlong speed, pursued by the angry 
serpents, which stayed not their chase until 
they reached running water. Ifthe egg was 
genuine, it was incased in gold, and would 
then swim against the stream. The power 
of the egg was considered miraculous, and 
those who wore it were insured against 
almost every known evil. The belief in it 
was certainly sincere, for the great Druid- 
ical temples of Avebury, Stonehenge, and of 
Carnac in Brittany, together with many 
others, were dedicated to the worship of the 
sun and the serpent. 

But the tales that were the most pleasant 
were those concerning the pranks or kindly 
actions of the little people, and it is to these 
that the following legend relates. The tale 
that we now have to do with is, of course, 
only a fairy tale relating to a family of good 
pixes who dwelt beyond a Welsh lake under 
the shadow of lofty hills—Avernus, as the 
Mabinogi, or fables of the Welsh, call these 
little sprites. Well! On the first day of 
May, many, many years ago, after the poor 
Britons had been compelled to give up the 
hills and valleys, the woodlands and meadow- 
land, the rivers and streams, of dear old 
England and hurry for shelter to the more 
secure fastnesses of Wales, away from their 
Roman invaders, there was a doer in the 
rocks that opened close down to the water. 
This door gave access to the fairy domain; 
and if any curious mortal wished to pen- 
etrate the secrets of this abode of the little 
folks, he must cross the water on this first day 
of May, and enter the door, where he would 
find a fairy page in attendance, who evinced 
his readiness to conduct the visitor to the 
favorite haunt of the fairy queen and her 
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court. Following the page, the visitor ob- 
served winding passages spread out in every 
direction from a common centre. These 
were carpeted with the softest mosses, some 
of a bright emerald green color, others of a 
rich brown and yellowish tint. The feet of 
the visitor sank with noiseless tread upon 
this velvet-like carpet, which was softer than 
the richest velvet-pile of our day. Travers- 
ing one of those passages, the fairy page 
pansed, and tapped with a small wand upon 
what looked to the visitor to be a massive 
wall of flinty rock. Once he tapped, and 
paused to listen; then again he gave his 
summons, and waited for thesame length of 
time; then again he repeated his knocking. 
At this, his third summons, the rock opened 
in the shape of a door, which swung open 
upon invisible hinges; and the page imme. 
diately stepped forward into the enchanted 
precincts, and beckoned to his guest to 
follow him, which the mortal immediately 
did, when the door was closed behind him. 
Thus they found themselves in a beautiful 


. passage or corridor, the roof of which was 


eovered with magnificent stalactites of all 
the hues of a rainbow, and seemed to emit 
sparks and flashes of light as they were 
passed. As the visitor followed his guide 
through this winding passage, he caught 
glimpses of numberless other passages di- 
verging from it. Each and all were deco- 
rated with flashing stalactites of quaint and 
artistic forms. The floors of some were 
strewn with fine sparkling sand; while others 
were paved with polished black, white, or 
speckled marbles, or shining spar. Diverging 
at length into one of these, the visitor stood 
in awestruck admiration at the wonders dis- 
played before him; for there, in wild, pro- 
fuse confusion, lay bright violet amethysts 
scattered promiscuously over beds of emer- 
alds, looking like enormous violets blossom- 
ing among a wealth of bright green leaves. 
Farther on were sapphires, again among 
masses of emeralds, their pale blue color rep- 
resenting the pretty modest little pimpernel. 

Turning to the other side, the visitor 
beheld corresponding beds of gems, with 
masses of emeralds for the foundation; but 
with flowers represented by the ruby and 
garnet, in place of geranium and other stars 
of earth of a scarlet or pinkish hue. Still 
further on the diamond flashed out its light 
like so many glow-worms half-hidden among 
the grass and leaves; while further still, the 
yellowish tints of the amber clearly showed 


itself like vast beds of marigolds, or the 
yellow cup-flowers that the children call 
orange and lemon. Then the fairy flower- 
garden ended, and the sea-garden ¢om- 
menced; bright red, yellow, brown, or green 
seaweeds making themselves conspicuous, 
studded with sprays of red, pink, and white 
coral. Then further on pearls of all sizes, 
sorts, and shapes hung in bushes and sea- 
trees, looking like the snowball bushes of 
our gardens. Among all this fairy scene 
rose trickling, sparkling fountains; and be- 
hind the boughs of the sea-plants peeped 
grottos and caves formed of pearl and bright- 
colored shells. 

At length a rippling lake appeared in 
view, with a fairy skiff moored thereon, in 
waiting for the visitor. Entering this frail 
little craft, it was pushed out from shore into 
the dancing waves of the lake, over which 
it skimmed lightly, until its keel grated upon 
the shining sands of an island. On this 
island was the home and castle of the 
Tylwyth Teg or Fair Family; and on the 
shore, for the purpose of welcoming a mortal 
visitor, stood the fairy queen with all the 
members of her court. The beautiful little 
lady with all her train advanced to welcome 
the stranger, who was struck with such 
marvelous beauty, which was so far beyond 
mortal conception. The visitor in amaze- 


ment landed, and the queen with all her 


courteous subjects-commenced to show him 
all the beauties of their fairydomain. They 
first led him through wonderful gardens, 
where grew the finest and rarest of flowers, 
some of which they plucked and presented 
tohim. The wonderful perfume of some of 
these odorous flowers almost intoxicated the 
visitor; observing which, the fairy company 
hastened to lead him away from their flower 
to their fruit gardens, where he regaled him- 
self with the sweetest and most luscious 
fruit imaginable. Subsequent to this the 
little people entertained him with exquisite 
music and foretold things that would happen 
in the future. 

This mortal was allowed to help himself 
to anything he saw, but was warned that 
evil would befall him if he ventured to carry 
any of the enchanted things away. And 
thus it once happened that one of the visitors 
of the Tylwyth Teg secreted one of the 
fairy flowers to carry away with him. The 
fairies, who knew all about it, let him depart, 
showing him every courtesy until they closed 
their doors after him. When he reached 
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mortal ground the flower had disappeared, 
and he had lost his senses. Never after 
this disobedience to their commands did the 
Fair Family open their grounds to mortals. 
Soft sweet music is occasionally heard pro- 
ceeding from the enchanted spot in sweet 
summer mornings, when the birds are twit- 
tering and calling to each other to awake; 
or on some dewy night when the stars are 
brightly twinkling in the sky, waiting to 
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welcome their queen—the Silver Moon; but 

the Fair Family themselves never appear. 
It is said that the inhabitants of that part 

of the country tried to do away with the 


fairies and their enchanted home, thinking 
no good came of harboring such uncanny 
folk. But of the truth of this I cannot say, 
and let us indulge in the romantic hope that 
the little people are still enjoying their lives 
among their fruit, flower and gem gardens. 


OME forth, most beateous Maid, 
Nor let me yearn in vain; 
I am 80 young to droop and fade, 
Oh, lead me from this bed of pain, 
Bear me to sunny bowers 
Where happy song-birds sing; 
Crown me with fresh young leaves and flowers, 
And I will bless thee, lovely Spring. 


A form of beauty, stand 
. Beside my little bed; 
Hang round my neck with thy fair hand 
A chain of daisies, white and red. ° 
From these poor fevered lips, 
The bitter draught, oh, fling! 
I'll drink the dew the wild-rose sips, 


From thy bright goblet, generous Spring. 
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When merry sunbeams play 
Upon these cheerless walls, 

T hear in vallys far away 
The tinkling of the waterfalls. 

I hear Once more the lark, 
And see his fluttering wing; 

Then search all vainly in the dark 

For thy dear blossoms, bounteous Spring. 


Though wagons, all day long, 

Go rumbling down the strect, 
I hear the distant river’s song, 

I hear the merry lamLkins bleat. 
A happy child once more, 

In leafy boughs I swing. 
Ah, life is sweet, and pain is o’er; 

Thy breath doth heal me, heavenly 
Spring. 


HAUNCEY DISBROWE was the most 

reckless, dare-devil sort of fellow I 
ever saw. It is necessary that you under- 
stand that, else the story I am about to 
relate will seem incredible. Many a man 
beside myself remembers how one day, 
when he and I were in the Montana gold- 
fields together, and Sacramento Jem (other- 
wise known as the California Giant) came 
along, and pulling up one of our stakes, put 
it down again to suit himself,—how Chaun- 
cey looked up at him coolly, and requested 
him to put it back where he took it from. 
Jem laughed coarsely. 

“Not much, my bantam,” said he. 
'Who’s boss o’ this yere ranche, I sh’d 
like ter know?” 

Whereupon Chauncey answered, care- 
leasly 
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“Very well, suit yourself.” And, walk- 
ing away a few steps, turned suddenly, 
drew a pistol quick as lightning, and shot 
the bully dead. Then he went back quite 
unconcernedly, and replaced the stake. 
That was just the “ kind of man” Chaun- 
cey was,—anly let me add, that, in spite of 
it all, he was a thoroughly good fellow, one 
of those men whom you can “tie to,” as 
we say out there. There was not a man in 
the camp but respected him all the more 
after he shot that fellow. 

But Disbrowe had other accomplishments 
besides his shooting. He was the most per- 
fect gambler I ever knew. Losing or win- 
ning was apparently all the same to him. 
Let the cards turn as they would, he never 
showed in his face that he cared a picayune 
either way. Only I, who knew him best, 
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always could tell when he was losing, by his 
extreme gayety and unconcern. I saw him 
once, in an hour’s time, lose what it had 
taken him two years of hard work to get,— 
some thirty thousand dollars’ worth of gold; 
and yet he laughed as merrily over it as 
though it had been the best joke in the 
world. And once, too, I saw him play for a 
still higher stake than that,—nothing less 
than his own life. And, when he found 
that he had lost, he stood up to pay the for- 
feit, with a smile so careless and genuine 
that there was not a man in that crowd of 
lookers-on, roughs and gamblers though 
they were, but worshiped him for it. It is 
of this oe stake I am going to tell 
you now. 

We were Save: at Frisco’? one day last 
winter, Chauncey and I, when all at once 
he stopped just before the office of the 
‘* Life-and-Death Insurance Company.” 

“* Reddy,” said he, (my name is Redwood 
but I’ve always been ‘“‘ Reddy” to him), 
** Reddy, I’m going in for a policy.” 

** What have you to get insured?”’ I in- 
quired, wonderingly. I knew he had not a 
thousand dollars in the world just then. 
Only a week before he had borrowed five 
thousand of me, which he had at once de- 
posited in a flourishing faro bank down 
town, and from which he was not likely 
soon to draw it out again. . y 

“T have myself to insure,” he ‘answered. 
*““I don’t feel just right about that five 
thousand dollars. If anything should hap- 
pen to me you’d lose it.sure.’’ 

“If anything should happen to you, old 
boy, I shouldn*t care whether I lost it or 
not.” 

“TI know it, Reddy; but J should. You 
are the nearest to me of anybody now. 
I’m going to take out a policy for twenty 
thousand dollars, and in your favor. . Then, 
if I go under at any time, you’ll be all 
right. ” 

Of course I objected to this cquarely, 
though to no effect. We entered the office, 
and Disbrowe announced his errand. He 
was well known in the city, and much re- 
pected notwithstanding his wild life. No 
one ever spoke of him but as a man of 
honor. He had no difficulty at all now in 
obtaining a policy. They knew he was a 
man who carried “ his life in his hand,” and 
who was careless of any peril; but they 
knew too that he was a hard man to kill. 


He had been hard-hit more than once, and 


came out all right. It was a common sn- 
perstition west of the mountains that 
Chauncey Disbrowe was not born to be shot. 
And as for his health, it was simply perfect. 
A more splendid specimen of physical man- 
hood did not live. 

So a policy was made out,—a policy for 
twenty thousand dollars; and, paying: his 
first premium at once, Chauncy handed the 
document to me. I declined to take charge 


of it. Had I foreseen what was to come of: 


that bit of paper, I would have torn it to 
atoms on the spot. 

‘* All right,” said he, coolly, when I shook 
my head, ‘‘ 1 suppose it’s just as well for me 
to keep it. We’re always together.’”? And 
he buttoned it up in his pocket. 

It was not long after this that we went 
east as far as Denver City; and, ill-luck 
would have it, there we fell in with Rich- 
mond again. Richmond was a cold-blooded, 
out-and-out rascal. Chauncey knew that as 
well as I did, and therefore I never could 
understand why my friend did not cut the 
man dead, and have nothing more to do 
with him. It came out, however, this night 
we met Richmond at Denver; that Chauncey 
had’ lost money to him at cards some time 
before, and, though the debt ground him a 
good deal, still, as he could not pay the 
money, he was to a certain extent in Rich- 
mond’s power. The latter was a smooth, 


_ Oily kind of fellow, one with whom it would 


be difficult to quarrel. 

It was at rather a low place—I think it 
was a den known as Buckner’s Bower—that 
we met Richmond that evening. As a 
general thing, I tried to-keep Chauncey 
away from such places; for, as I have said, 
he was an inveterate gamester, and the very 
sight of play always gave edge to his appe- 
tite. But on this night 1 did not take much 
thought in the matter, and I knew he had 
very little money about him, and I myself 
had still less. 

At most of the tables “ sell pitch ” seemed 
to be the chief occupation. There was one, 
however, in the middle of the room, where, 
from the larger number of lookers-on, we 
concluded that ‘bluff’? must be the at- 
traction; and to this table we made our way. 
True enough, bluff was the game; and, sit- 
ting there, coolly shuffling his cards, and 
betting with unwavering confidence on his 
own hand, with apparent recklessness, but 
really with consummate cunning and calcu- 
lation, was Richmond. He nodded to us, 
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and his eyes sought Chauncey’s with a pe- 
culiar gleam as we drew near. 
Disbrowe stood for a long while behind 


- Richmond’s chair, looking over that gentle- 


man’s hand, and watching his play. As for 
me, I took little interest in the game, and most 
of the time was watching Chauncey himeelf; I 
could see by his eyes that the demon of play 
was again awake in his bosom. Moreover, 
he despised Richmond, and it provoked him 
to see how the fellow was gradually fleecing 
his opponent, a drover from up-country. 
Not that Richmond was playing an unfair 
game, but his superior skill and discernment 
enabled him to judge his hand much more 
certainly than the other. Chauncey felt 
that if he could only be in the countryman’s 
place the thing would be a trifle more equal 
Once he looked over at me with an implor- 
ing glance, as much as to say, ‘‘ Old fellow, 
haven’t you got any cash about you? I know 
I could win to-night.’”’ But I shook my 
head; and I was glad, too, that I could do so 
honestly. Then I saw Chauncey more than 
ence look wistfully at the diamond on his 
finger,—a valuable stone, worth something 
like a thousand dollars. I knew that he 
prized that ring very highly, and had never 
allowed himself to risk it. 

Presently the drover pushed back his 
chair, and arose. ‘I’ve had enough, I 
ealkerlate,”’ he said, rather crestfallen. 
“What collatyral I’ve got I’m ruther dis- 
posed to hold onto. Anybody want ter take 
my place?’’ And he looked around inquir- 
ingly. 

Chauncy stepped quickly forward to the 
empty chair. 

“* I'll take it,” he said, without hestitation. 
“Ti give you a chance ‘to win what little I 
have, Rich.”” And he took out about fifty 
dollars, and laid them on the table. Rich- 
mond did not answer a word, but went on 
shuffling the pack. On the very first hand 
Cnauncey risked his whole “ pile,” and lost 
it. 

“Is that the way of it?” he said, pleas- 
antly. ‘* Well, well; let’s see what this will 
do.” And he drew the diamond from his 
finger, and ‘flung it on the table. “‘ You 
know the ring, Rich. Of course you’ll go 
me a thousand for it ?” 

Richmond simply bowed, and the game 
went on. Disbrowe evidently meant to 
“put it to the test to win or lose it all.” 


Again he kept on betting, with perfect as-_ 


surance, and staked the entire value of the 
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ring. Then he “called” his opponent’s 
hand, and, upon its being shown, I was 
surprised and delighted (for I was really 
feeling anxious about it) to find that my 
friend had won. Richmond merely bit his 
lip disdainfully, and motioned Chauncey to 
cut. 

It was Richmond who was leading the 
betting this time. He ran the stake up to 
two thousand dollars, the exact amount in 
Chauncey’s possession reckoning the ring; 
and then the hands were again dropped. I 
could hardly restrain myself. Chauncey 
had again won, and had now three thousand 
dollars, still retaining his ring. I stepped 
forward and begged him to leave off before 
he became himself the loser; but at that 
Richmond spoke up in his cold, sneering 
way :— 

“‘ Mr. Disbrowe will certainly not think of 
going without giving me satisfaction; es- 
pecially since he is already in my debt to 
the amount of sixteen thousand dollars.” 

Disbrowe sprang to his feet, his eyes fair- 
ly blazing. 

‘* Sir,”’ he cried, ‘‘ none but a coward and 
a blackguard would speak like that. You 
shall never fling that debt in my face again, 
sir. Ill play it out with you to-night if I 
die for it. Then he unbuttoned his coat, 
and drew out a paper, which I at once rec- 
ognized as the insurance policy. ‘ Here,” 
he went on, excitedly, ‘‘is a policy on my 
life for twenty thousand dollars. It is pay- 
able to Redwood here. He shall assign it to 
you, all but five thousand dollars, which I 
owe him. Then I will put another thousand 
with it, and play it against the sixteen thou- 
sand which I owe you. If I win, I am clear 
of you forever; if I lose, then ’’—Disbrowe 
raised his right hand solemnly in the air, 
and the whole room was breathless, hanging 
on his words, which rang out loud and 
clear,—‘‘ then, upon my honor as a gentle- 
man, J will shoot myself dead at this table, 
and the money will be yours. You know 
me, Gaunt Richmond; and you know that I 
will do as I say.”’ 

He drew his revolver from his pocket, 
cocked it, and laid it significantly on the 
table. Then he sat down again, and looked 
inquiringly at his adversary. 

‘* In which case, I merely get the sixteen 
thousand already due me,” Richmond an- 
swered, withasneer. ‘‘ However, inasmuch 


as the debt was good for just nothing, I ac 
cept. Send for a lawyer.” 
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While we were waiting for the notary’s 
appearance, I, with many others in the 
room, tried to dissuade Chauncey from his 
desperate purpose; but I knew well we 
might as well have tried to soften a rock. I 
offered to raise the sixteen thousand dollars, 
and pay the debt; but in vain. Nothing 
would satisfy him but to play out the stake 
he had proposed. “It’s of no use, gentle- 
men. I know what I’m about,” was all we 
could get out of him. One thing I managed 
to do, unnoticed by Chauncey or Richmond, 
and, as far as I knew, by any one else pres- 
ent. I took my revolver, whose chambers 
had recently been emptied, though the 
“* dead cartridges ’’ were still there, and sub- 


- stituted it for Disbrowe’s on the table. 


Presently the notary public made his ap- 
pearance, and the policy was duly assigned 
to Richmond. Of course I had no choice 
but to sign the paper. I really felt a good 
deal as Chauncey did about the debt,—that 
it must be paid. But, standing there, with 
Disbrowe’s loaded revolver in my breast, 1 
made up my mind that if Chauncey’s life were 
forfeited, Richmond should not outlive him. 

The cards were now dealt. I looked over 
Chauncey’s hand. He certainly had an un- 
usually good one,—one it would have been 
safe to bet on niue times out of ten. There 
was indeed, but one combination could beat 
it. The drover looked at it a moment, and 
turned to me. 

“ Look here, Mr. Redwood” (I was well 
known in Denver), ‘‘ I’d like to bet sixteen 
thousand dollars on that hand myself. 
What d’ye say? I’ve got the money right 
here.’’ 

* But I haven’t,’’ I answered. 

“‘ Wal,” said he, “‘ yer friend thar, he’s a 
winnin’ man ter-night. Yer see, he’s put 
that thar ring on ag’in fur ther extry thou- 
sand. I’m superstishus, J am. 1’ll make 
the bet with yer, an’ then, ef you lose, why, 
I. know all about yer. I’ll take your note 
for the money.” 

1 looked into the man’s honest, kindly face 
as he made this proposal, and I saw that he 
was in earnest. If Chauncey lost, he meant 
for me to win enough to pay the stake and 

save his life. I made up my mind at once 
of course. 

“ All right; V’ll take your bet,’’ I said. 

- Richmond had merely glanced at his hand, 
and then laid it, face down, upon the table. 
“ Well,” asked he carelessly, ‘* are you pre- 
pared to back your hand?” 
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Yes, sir,”” Chauncey answered, curtly. 

** For how much.”’ 

‘+ Sixteen thousand dollars.” 

Richmond raised his eyebrows just a trifle 
at this. ‘* Very well,’ said he, quietly; “I 
call you,’”’ and showed his hand. It was the 
one combination to be dreaded. Chauncey 
had lost. 

There was an awful stillness all through 
the room. Chauncey just glanced at the 
other’s hand, and perceived that he had lost; 
but not a muscle of his face changed. 


‘“*T am quite satisfied, sir,” he said, to 


Richmond. ‘ You will let me redeem the 
ring?” And he took up the diamond, put- 
ting down a thousand doilars in its place. 
** Reddy, old fellow, you’ll wear the ring for 
the sake of old times? And here are a 
couple of thousands you had better take. I 
sha’n’t want it, you know.’? Then he turn- 
ed to Richmond again, and, saying, “I am 
glad that you and I are quits, sir,” he 
sud enly, before any one could lift a hand 
seized the revolver, placed it close to his 
temple, and pulled the trigger. Of course 
no report followed. 

He glariced at the weapon in surprise; 
and, understanding at once the deception, 
he looked around at me. It was the first 
time I bad ever met that angry flash in his 
eyes that others had felt so often. 

*¢ You had no right to do that, Redwood,’ 
he said, sternly. ‘“‘ Nor was it kind. It 
would have been all over now. Where is 
my revolver ?” 

But now the drower came forward. | 

Here’s suthin’ better ’n that,” he said, 
hastily. ‘“‘ Yer friend here hes jest won 
what you hev lost. Yer’d better take back 
yer life, and let him pay ther debt.”’ 

Disbrowe looked at me again; and, taking 
the money, I explained just how I had 
“hedged ” his bet by backing Richmond’s 
hand. Chauncey’s look did not change in 
the least. 

Very well,’ he said. “I do not see but 
that is perfectly fair. You'll lend me the 
money of course ? ” 

Then he turned to the table and picked up 
the policy again, putting down the money 
in exchange, acting all the while as though 
life and death were one and the same thing 
to him. 

‘“‘Wal, by Mustapha!” ejaculated the 
drover, admiringly. ‘‘ That feller’s game 
every time. Ie’s wuth savin’, he is.” 

All this while Richmond sat there with a 
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silent sneer. ‘‘ Hold on, sir!” he said, as 
Chauncey took up the policy. “I don’t 
want your money. I prefer the original 
stake, your life. I have a right to that, I 
think.” 

Chauncey looked at him, deliberating cool- 
ly with himself. ‘* Well,” said he at length, 
‘* perhaps you are right. How is it, gentle- 
men?” 

And he looked around upon the faces 
about him. 

“No, no, no!” burst forth in a kind of 


t roar from the crowd. ‘“‘ Put out 
the blackguard! Throw him into the 
street! ”’ 

Then Chauncey’s voice rang out again, 
“No, no, gentlemen; let him alone. May- 
be it is his right. If so,—if my life belongs 
to him,—let him come and take it!”? And 
he drew a big bowie-knight from his breast, 
and stood there looking so fierce and defiant 
that it would have taken a braver man than 
Gaunt Richmond to claim his blood. 


IN THE DARKEST HOUR. 


BY JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


TFVHE evening is closing in; the clock in 
the barrack-square has struck six some 

time past. The mists are rising across the 
fields by the river, and the last rays of a 
crimson sun glance through the staircase 
window straight into my eyes as I, Isabel 
BEyreton, with slow footsteps descend the 
My boy has had his 
romp and said his baby-prayers; he is asleep 
at last, and I am free to rejoin my husband. 
I almost grudge the time my child has de- 
tained me in my room above; my heart is 
heavy and my voice fails for tears. Frank 
and I have been married nearly four years, 
and to-morrow will see our first separation. 
With a wretched attempt at cheerfulness 

I enter our sitting-room, where my husband 
is busy packing away the books and small 
ornaments that have given a home-like air 
to our barrack-rooms. His coat is off and he 
looks what he is, a tall, strong, well-made 
fellow, and to me the handsomest man in 


the world. He hears me come in and turns. 


“Well, Isa, it is nearly finished. Does 


‘ not the place look bare and ugly ?”’ 


It does indeed. We have put off dis- 
-our little room till the last possible 
moment; but it is done at length, and the 


place we have made our happy home these 
eight months past has resumed the bare, 


blank, furnished-by-contract look of “ offi- 
cers’ quarters.”” I sit down carefully in a 
skeleton arm-chair—one of those pieces of 
furniture which have a trick of folding up 
spontaneously—and survey the result of my 


husband’s toil. He puts thelid on the pack- 


‘ing-case and begins hammering; I lean back, 


glad of the noise. I want to talk, but can- 
not speak without crying. In these few 
moments I may recover myself; for talk to 
Frank I must. Is not this the last evening 
we shall be together ? 

Oh, terrible to-morrow! We part for the 
first time in our wedded life—and when to 
meetagain? No,no! Away, haunting, bod- 
ing thoughts! I know my husband will meet 
danger in that far-off African land; but he 
is all I have in the world, he and my baby— 
just my two Franks. Surely Heaven is 
merciful! 

It is my first trial. For nearly four years 
we have lived the rough, moving soldier’s 
life—now in pleasant quarters, now in some 
dull country town. Our surroundings were 
of little moment while we had each other 
and our child. We were almost equally 
alone in the world. I had never known 
mother or father, and the old aunt who had 
brought me up died soon after my marriage. 
Frank’s people had cast him off on my ac- 
count. They were proud, and, younger son 
though he was, could not forgive his bride’s 
having neither purse nor pedigree. Indeed, 
some mystery had hung over my parents, 
into which I had never cared to inquire; but 
my aunt’s silence and reserve on the point 
had been highly unsatisfactory to my new 
relatives. They were not rich themselves; 
but there was an old uncle whose wealth 
and estate were the heritage of Frank’s 
elder brother. Two years after our marriage 
that elder brother died, and Frank became 
the heir. It made no difference to us at the 
time. Mrs. Eyreton was so stricken by the 
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death of her favorite son that they took her 
abroad; and there she and her daughters are 
traveling about, seeking for her health that 
will not come. .Of course Frank was for- 
given after a fashion; but no word of kind- 
ness was sent to me or the child, and our 
quiet life flowed on as usual till, just one 
fortnight ago, the news came that the regi- 
ment was ordered at once to the Cape. 

My husband was a man and a soldier. 
Without any special desire to butcher his 
fellow-creatures, he loved his profession, and 
gladly welcomed the chance of seeing active 
service; but that which weighed on his mind 
and made the summons unpleasing was the 
perplexing question how to dispose of his 
‘wife and child during an uncertain period of 
absence. We had talked it over together; 
we had turned it over in our brains separate- 
ly. It had been more heavily on Frank’s 
mind than mine; for to me all considerations 
of personal welfare were swallowed up in 
the black, terrible prospect of parting. I 
had tried not to worry him with fruitless 
tears and lamentations; but night and day I 
had been haunted by the presentiment that 
when he had left me I should see his face 
- momore. It was but folly, the fancy of any 
young wife at such a time; but it pressed 
sorely on my heart, and made me jealous of 
Frank’s every look and word tint those 
swift-flying days. 

The feeling might have been lessened had 
there been a home to which I might have 
returned for the time of Frank’s absence— 
an old life to take up, with the prospect, 
having left it to join him once, of the possi- 
bility of doing so again; but I was homeless. 
Our parting would send me adrift upon that 
sea of loneliness from.which his love was 
my ark of refuge four years ago; and, if I 
had none to whom I could go, Frank had 
none to whom he could send me. 

To join the Red Cross nurses—bringing 
the baby, of course—was my first wild 
scheme. Frank shook his head over that, 
and also negatived my next. 

‘* A small cottage in the country. Baby 
and I could manage.” 

‘‘Secarcely upon our income,’’ said my 
husband, ‘‘ not as I could bear the thought 
of your living; and besides, my darling, you 
are too young and pretty to be alone.”’ 

Putting aside the last as unworthy of my 
dignity as a matron of over twenty years of 
age, I was obliged to acknowledge the force 
of the first objection. Frank’s heirship did 
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him no good now, and, though his mother— 
his only surviving parent, on whom he was 
quite dependent—had not carried out her 
first angry threat of depriving him of his al- 
lowance, that allowance had been barely 
sufficient to eke out his pay and keep us in 
necessaries while we lived in barracks. 
Lodgings were beyond our means. 

“*T tell you what!”’ cried my husband, 
suddenly. ‘‘There’s my uncle! We never 
thought of him. Why, of course, it is the 
right thing! Eyreton Court will be mine 
one day; I am the old fellow’s heir, and, 
though he has taken no notice of us, he 
hasn’t abused us like the rest of the family. 
I’ll write at once, and propose your paying 
him a visit while lam away.” 

** But he is a little mad, isn’t he?” I 
murmured, doubtfully. ‘ At least you used 
to say so.” 

‘* A little eccentric,” said Frank, “ that’s 
all. He doesn’t talk kindly to his fellow- 
man, but his fellow-woman ought to be a 
different being. There was some dreadful 
unhappiness about his son’s death, and 
he shut himself up, and took to hating 
everybody; but he ought to have got over 
that now. It is ages since it all happened.” 

Not altogether reassured, I begged my 
husband to consider his uncle’s feelings on 
being unexpectedly called upon to shelter 
not only a strange young woman, but a small 
boy and his nurse into the bargain. 

‘** Oh, he’ll get used to it!’ cried Frank, 
to whom his own bright idea appeared the 
one thing feasible. ‘It will be a great 
charity if you rouse him up and induce him 
to take an interest in things. There, Isa— 
you can’t go out with the Red Cross, my 
poor child, but there’s a mission for you. I 
am sure he only wants rousing; and he is 
certain to take to you. I shall expect to 
see him quite an agreeable member of 
society when I return. You and he will be 
giving parties and entertaining the neigh- 
borhood.”’ 

I tried to laugh, but did not succeed. 
However, Frank was prompt; he wrote the 
letter and posted it forthwith. By the end of 
the week an answer arrived. It was short 
enough—one line written lengthwise across 
the paper in a cramped, crabbed hand:— 

‘* If they must come, let them come. 

‘** Francis Eyreton.”’ 

‘* Laconic,” said Frank, ‘‘ and not too en- 
couraging; but there is no help for it, Isa— 
no help,” and I saw that. 
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So the last evening comes. Frank rises 
from his completed labor and stretches his 
weary arms. 

last evening, Isa!’ he said, sadly, 
as he comes over to me and puts his arms 
round me, looking fixedly into my face, as 
though to impress it more deeply on his 
memory. 

** Couldn’t we wait one day more,” I sug- 
gest coaxingly, ‘‘ just one, to see you off?” 

‘* No,” says Frank decidedly, turning his 
eyes from my piteous gaze. ‘‘I have writ- 
ten to say that you will arrive to-morrow 
night; and then, if you write at once, I shall 
hear from you before we sail. I couldn’t 
leave England without knowing that you 
were safely settled.” - 

So I submit to what may be my husband’s 
last command, and the morrow sees our 
parting. 

When I come to myself, but one Frank is 
left me, and he and I are speeding rapidly 
to our new home; my eyes are red and swol- 
len, and I have the pale cheeks and unstrung 
feeling of a person who has cried herself ill. 
Fortunately we have no companions. The 
journey is a long one across country, with 
breaks and frequent changes, and trains to 
be caught, with only one minute to spare. 
Fortunately I am a good traveler, and it is 
well that I am forced to check my grief and 
turn my mind tootherthings. Little Frank 
and I are both weary when we reach Slough- 
bury, the small unimportant, station where 
we must alight. I have no maid with me; 
the child is old enough for me to see after 
myself, so I have parted with nurse as a 
needless expense. | 

He clings to my skirt, tired and cross, as I 
collect our boxes; and, this done, I turn to 
the porter and ask if any carriage has been 
sent for us from Eyrejon Court. 

‘* Carriage from Eyreton. Court, ma’am ? 
Was it Eyreton Court you said?” 

I say it again, and again a stare and re- 
petition of my own words is all the answer. 
I turn to the station-master, as a person of 
superior intelligence; but the station-master 
also looks surprised, and shakes his head in 
strong disbelief of the possibility of any 
vehicle whatever being in waiting from 
Eyreton Court. 

‘* Are you going there, ma’am ?”’ he asks 
civilly. 

‘¢] must go there,” say I, pitifully, look- 
ing first at my tired baby and then along the 
vacant railway track; but its long lines guide 
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my eyes to no other haven. “I am Captain 
Eyreton’s wife,’ I explain with dignity— 
“Mrs. Francis Eyreton. I am come to stay 
at the court with my uncle;-something must 
have been sent for me.” 

‘* Well, ma’am,”’ says the station-master 
in a tone of confidential apology, ‘* I doubt 
if there is anything at the court to send. 
Mr. Eyreton lives secluded-like, and he 
don’t have occasion much for vehicles. I 
could get you a cart,”’ he continues, pitying 


my disconcerted helpless look, ‘‘ but it would 


take some time. If you do not mind, the 
carrier is starting now—he’ll take your 
boxes; and, if I might make bold to suggest, 
perhaps you would take a seat, too.”’ 

For one moment I hesitate. It is not a 
very dignified mode for Mrs. Francis Eyre- 
ton to arrive at her husband’s inheritance, 
perched among the carrier’s baggage; but it 
seems the only chance of reaching it at all 
to-night, so I swallow my pride and accept 
thankfully. 

Twilight has almost faded when we drive 
up an ill-kept avenue and stop in front of a 
large, once handsome, but now almost ruin- 
ous-looking house. Only one gleam of light 
shows sign of habitation through the whole 
darkness, and this streams from one of the 
deep windows to the left of the hall door. 
The carrier takes little Frank from my 
arms, helps me to descend, pulls lustily at 
the rusty bell-handle, and then arives off to 
the back of the house to deposit my luggage. 
Five or ten minutes pass without any an- 
swer being accorded to the summons; and I 
am just gathering courage for another at- 
tempt, when the light leaves the window 
and travels into the hall. A slow step ap- 
proaches the door; bolts are drawn and 
chains unfastened, and an old man looks 
out, holding a flickering candle high above 
his head. 

As he steps into view, an indefinable like- 
ness to my husband assures me of his iden- 
tity, and I ery:— 

Sir—Mr. Eyreton!” 

But the words have scarcely left my lips 
when the candle drops from his shaking 
hand, and he leans against the door for sup- 

rt. 

‘** What brings you here ?”’ he cries, sean- 
ning my face.. Who are you?” 

Frank’s wife,’ I stammer. ‘“ He sent 
me—you said we might come.”” And hereI 
stop short, for even in the dim light the old 
man’s face looks pallid, and his lips form 
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words he has no voice to utter. At last, 
with a great effort, he speaks ~ a slow 
wandering tone. 

“Frank, my son, you must beww my re- 
pentance; why do you mock me offering me 
opportunities that are but fantasy ?” 

I touch his arm, crying:— 

Are you ill? What is it?” 

My touch rouses him; he starts, looks in- 
to my face, and murmurs:— 

“The likeness is not fancy. Who are 
you?”? Then more calmly—‘‘ You spoke 
of Frank—who do you mean?” 

‘Frank, your nephew,” I falter, heartily 
frightened, for the old man seems really 
mad. ‘He has gone to the Cape, and you 
said we might come here.” 

As I speak, lights appear, and two or 
three women-servants enter the hall. One, 
old and pleasant-faced, hastens forward, 
and, on seeing me, scans my face as her 
master has done, and with a slightly startled 
air. My speech has cleared matters a little 
to himyfor he replies in a anasiee 4 sane but 
somewhat sarcastic tone :— 

*¢ Oh, so you are the girl of nen I have 
heard—the blow of the family pride, my 
nephew’s hopeful achievement! ” 

The old woman touches his arm, and 
-whispers :— 

** Don’t, sir—don’t! °Tis a young thing, 
and 

Mr. Eyreton’s face changes with a sudden 


spasm. 

‘¢ 80 Captain Francis Eyreton has handed 
you over to me to be lodged and cared for 
till he can undertake the trust again?” 

His voice is gentler, and I venture to sug- 
gest meekly :— 

** He wrote and asked you.”’ 

“Did he? I forget. Did I tell you to 
come? Well, enter then. Norris see to 
them.” 

He leaves us, and returns to his own room. 
Mrs. Norris comes forward civilly. 

“The master forgets things,’’ she says. 
‘* We did not know you was expected; but 
you are welcome, ma’am. Is that the cap- 
tain’s little boy? Let me takehim. I hope 
the young gentleman is well.’’ 

I am far too frightened to preserve my 
dignity. The kind face overcomes me, and, 
as she takes the child from my arms; I clutch 
her dress, crying: _ 

“* What is it? Why does he behave so?” 

“The poor master? He’s taken aback, 
ma’am—no wonder!” she adds under her 
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breath, with another quick glance at my 
face. “Tis a mistake, my dear ma’am; 
don’t you mind. But whatever on earth 
made the Captain send you here?” 


. 

Days and weeks have passed, and I am 
quite at home in the old house, quite used to 
the new, strange, lonely life. We never see 
anyone; and the evenings often fall without 
my having exchanged a syllable with anyone 


save my child, Mr. Eyreton is rarely visi- 


ble. He keeps in his rooms below. My 
meals are served in one of the many empty 
apartments in the upper part of the house, 
two or three of which, bare and half-fur- 
nished like the rest, have been put into 
some sort of order for our abode. I should 
think that my husband’s uncle—I cannot 
bring myself to call him mine—had quite 
forgotten our existence, but for the curious 
friendship that has arisen between him and 
little Frank. 

The child strayed from amy room one day, 
and was found by him playing in the large 
hall. I do not wonder he was taken by my 
bright handsome little boy; but it was more 
than a kind passing fancy. Since then he 
sends daily for the little fellow, and makes 
him his companion. At first it was only for 
a few minutes; now it is often more than an 
hour before the child returns tome. At the 
outset it made me uneasy—I feared some 
harm; for our strange reception has made 
me suspect that the old gentleman may be 
somewhat out of his mind at times; but now 
I have gained courage, and the desire that 
was wont to haunt me to steal away with my 
child, in order to live in some more cheerful 


though humble abode, has been crushed by - 


the force of circumstances. I am _ well-off 
here, and have nowhere else to go to; so I 
yield to fate, as we all do, and live out the 
life put ready to my hand. 

The weather has been beautiful; and, 
though badly kept, the Court is a fine old 
place. Frank and I spend our days in the 
fields and woods amidst the late spring 
freshness, and the child is brown and rosy. 
Iam a little worn and wearied by the dull 
monotony of my life and the anxiety for my 
husband; but his letters are regular, and so 
far all is well. Of the interior of the house 
I know very little beyond my own corridor. 
I believe it is bare and desolate enough. 
Mrs. Norris, in one of her lamentations over 
the departed glories of Eyreton Court, has 
accounted for its present condition. Some 
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twenty years ago, when the old man lost his 
son, everything saleable in the house was 
sold to pay off heavy debts—the son’s, 1 sup- 
pose. Once I asked what the son was like, 
and what was the story connected with his 
death.' The second query she evaded, and 
answered the first by referring me to some 
picture down-stairs, in the deserted suite of 
rooms to the right of the hall door. 

I had never had the curiosity to look for 
it; but one day, as Frank and I return from 


our walk somewhat sooner than is our usual 


custom, the fancy takes me to make a little 
exploration in this unknown territory. 
Frank has scampered off in the direction of 
the kitchen, where he is sure of care and 
petting, and I am alone as I gently try the 
door. It is locked, but the key has not been 
removed, and turning it with a little diffi- 
culty, I enter the room. 

All the shutters are closed, and it is quite 
dark save for the light from the open door. 
I grope my way across to the centre window, 
and undo the shutter. This room is one of 
two occupying the right wing of the house, 
and does not look to the front, but out on 
what has once been a well-laid-out pleasure- 
ground at the back of the building. “The 
window is made to open on the lawn by a 
half-door and a sash, which I push up alittle 
to let some air into the long-disused room. 

There is little to see by the light I have 
taken the pains to admit. The room is 
empty but for some forms ranged round the 
walls, above which are fastened branches of 
withered, dusky evergreens, and a festoon 
of faded pink calico has fallen from its nail, 
and waves drearily in the draught from the 


. window. 


On- the wall facing the door hangs the 
picture I have come to see—yes, it must be 
it. It is a full-length portrait of a young 
man wrapped in a blue cloak, with a riding- 
whip in his hand. As I gaze I am startled 
by the strong likeness to my husband. Old 
Mr. Eyreton resembles him somewhat, old 
as he is; but this seems Frank himself, only, 
however, as he might look after some illness, 
white and thin, with a curious mournful 
light in the dark eyes. 

At first I remain fascinated by their 
strange earnest expression, trying to sepa- 
rate the likeness and the unlikeness to my 
husband. Then, as I stand alone in the 
great room, the strange sad eyes confronting 
mine seem to move—to live. In vain I 
laugh at my nervous folly. A sudden irre- 
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sistible fear takes possession of me; I hasten 
to the door, and, as I pass the threshold, 
meet old Mr. Eyreton issuing from the 
opposite room—his study. 

I have done no wrong, and yet I wish he 
had not caught me indulging what may seem 
to him an impertinent curiosity. He seems 
surprised at my appearance, and stops short. 
As I close the door a pained expression 
crosses his face, and he speaks with an 
effort. 

« Viewing the family mansion ? ” he says, 
a little bitterly. ‘‘ Well, it would be hard, 
no déubt, to go back to your friends and be 
unable to relate its glories.” 

.l murmur that I have no friends to whom 
they might be related. I was dull and sought 
amusement; I am sorry if he is displeased 
at what I have done. 

‘** Poor child!’ he says, softening. ‘‘ No 
wonder you are dull here; it is no place for 
tle young. Have you no friends, child, 
with whom you could make a happier home 
during your husband’s absence ?”’ 

I shake my head. 

Your parents ?”’ 

*“*] don’t remember them. Only their 
grave was shown me at Farmcroft once.”’ 

‘*Farmcroft!’? the exclaims, seeming 
struck by the name. ‘ Did you live there?” 

no!” I explain. ‘“‘My aunt took 
me once to see the place because they died 
there.” 

And your name?” 

‘* My aunt was Mrs. Brand. She adopted 
me, and I was called by her name; but I 
believe my father’s was different. It was 
not upon the headstone—only the date.’’ 

And that?” 

I repeat it, puzzled by his eagerness; I am 
still more puzzled when, without another 
word, he turns back into his room and shuts 
the door. Perplexed, and fearing he is for 
some cause displeased, I return to my own 
apartments. Heartily do I wish that my 
curiosity had never led me to pry into that 
old room and vex my host as I seem to have 
done. 


The days pass on, and now I feel no more 


the dullness of my late quiet life. Oh, why 
did I murmur against it? Willingly would I 
endure an existence even more monotonous 
could I enjoy the peace of mind which has 
hitherto been mine. I bewailed my anxiety 
for my husband while I received his letters 


regularly. Ungrateful that I was! Now I 
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have my punishment—they have ceased 
altogether! 

The days have become weeks. I have 
given up reckoning time. It seems months 
to me since I heard from him. Hitherto I 
have not felt the want of newspapers in this 
out-of-the-way country place. Frank’s letters 
told me all the war-news I cared to know; 
but since they have ceased I have chafed 
and yearned for intelligence. 

Some time ago I subscribed to a newspaper 
on my own account, but Frank’s name has 
never been in its columns. Mrs. Norris has 
promised to try in the village if the black- 
smith or the doctor—the two literary charac- 
ters—have back numbers of any journal of 
about the date when Frank’s letters ceased 
to reach me. She has as yet been unsuc- 
cessful in her quest; all she can obtain are 
of a more recent date. I skim their pages, 
pore over the lists of the killed and wounded, 
and feel relieved not to meet Frank’s name 
—at least the uncertainty leaves me a little 
hope. 

Yet the suspense is more than I can well 
endure. I become thin, white, and nervous. 
Yes; I who scarcely knew the meaning of 
the word “ nerves”’ have come to start at 
the least sound, to finda presentiment in 
every trivial mood, a warning in the smallest 
daily accident. My nights are sleepless, 
spent in conjuring up a thousand frightful 
visions of my darling—dying alone in an 
enemy’s land, wounded on some battle-field, 
amid ghastly heaps of slain, or dead in some 
rade hospital, with none to close his eyes 
tenderly or kiss his brow. I am ready to 
start off to Zululand to seek my husband or 
learn his fate, but a helpless clinging to the 
one thing I have left forbids me to leave my 
child. 

Old Mr. Eyreton has changed wonderfully 
towards me since the day on which he found 
me quitting the deserted room. He seems 
to have compassion on my loneliness and 
anxiety, talks kindly when we meet, and 
more than one evening he has made himself 
my companion in the nursery, speaking such 
kind words of consolation and hope that, 
though I cannot always comprehend his 
strange speeches and sharp curious glances, 
I am quite ashamed ever to have suspected 
this kind old man of insanity. 

Mrs. Norris is much struck with the 
change in her master, and likes me and my 
boy all the better for it; but even all their 
kindness can but ease my burden in a very 
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slight degree. My anxiety becomes more 
unendurable day by day. 

At last certainty comes. One evening Mrs. 
Norris brings me a newspaper containing 
an account of a great battle fought on the 
very day I received Frank’s last letter. I 
seize it eagerly, and turn to the list of 
names. I look first at the killed. Thank 
Heaven, not there! Then I glance at the 
wounded. I stare stupidly at the page fora 
moment, then slip off my chair to the floor, 
and burst into such tears as I have never 
shed before or since. Yes; his name is 
there, and among the first. 

The night falls. I have not moved from 
my place. Mrs. Norris, entering with little 
Frank, finds me still crouched by the window, 
staring at that one line in the newspaper. 

My tears are stayed; I think I must have 
cried them all away. Frank tumbles over 
my feet while seeking to know what is the 
matter. I rouse myself to soothe him, and 
find my own first ray of hope in the repeti- 
tion that “‘papa is only ill—yes, only 
wounded.’’ Sickness and death are but 
words as yet to my Kittle boy. Assoon as I 
move and speak to him he is consoled, and 
speedily asleep in his crib. Mrs. Norris 
tries vainly to persuade me to follow his 
example. 

“The master knows, ma’am; and he sends 
his love, and he will not come to see you till 
the morning; but you are to keep up your 
heart and sleep, now you know the worst. 
He’s very down to-night, poor gentleman, 
or he’d have come to you before; but he’s 
always bad this day, though ’tis one-and- 
twenty years gone now—dear, dear! ”’ 

‘*What is one-and-twenty years gone 
now ?”’ I ask, with languid interest, repeat- 
ing her words, not caring for the reply. 

‘“*His poor son, ma’am. Oh, ’tis a very 
bad thing giving. way! You should take 
heed,” she continues in a warning voice. 
*¢ Just think how much better it would have 
been for the poor master if he’d but kept up 
—not but what his was a real sorrow, too.’ 

‘“*How was it?’’ I cry, eagerly, with a 
sudden sense of sympathy for my strange 
old host. ‘‘How did he lose his Frank? 
Tell me. Can there be a curse on all the 
heirs of this dreadful place? Mr. Eyreton’s 
son is gone, and Frank’s father and brother? 
and now my Frank perhaps”— But the 
sentence ends in sobs. I cannot finish it. 

-“ Hush, hush!” says the old woman, 
soothingly. ‘‘ Don’t take up such silly 
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notions. If our poor Master Frank died by 
any curse, ’twas the one that falls on disobe- 
dient.children. Stay crying, my poor dear, 
and tell you.” 

She seats herself, after lighting the candle 
and drawing the curtain close. I nestle 
down beside the lilac print gown which 
clothes the first woman who has given me & 
word of motherly tenderness; and, moved, 
I fancy by the sight of my trouble and excite- 
ment, and desiring to calm and divert my 
mind, she breaks the silence she has hitherto 
observed concerning the family misfortunes, 
and begins her story. 

‘*Master Frank,” she commences, ‘“‘ my 
Master Frank, you know, was ag fine-looking 
@ young man as you’d see anywhere, and 
the master’s darling. Maybe he spoilt him; 
but ’twas all the child he had, and the mis- 
tress died when he was born. Anyway, 
Master Frank grew up wild, though good- 
hearted he always was; and he got into debt 
and gave the master a deal of trouble, and 
the master was hard upon him then, all the 
more perhaps because he loved him so. At 
last, when things seemed to be at the worst, 
they mended. Master Frank turned over a 
new leaf, and promised to settle down steady. 
Poor young lad! He wasn’t one-and-twenty 
then, but his birthday was coming on, and 


there was to be a fine fuss when he came of . 


age—addresses and speeches, and a dinner 
to the tenants, and a ball for the gentry in 
the evening.” 

‘* That was in the big drawing-room,” I 
interrupt, remembering the faded decora- 
tions. 

** Ay, have you found your way in there ?” 
says Mrs. Norris. ‘‘ That’s where his pic- 


‘ture is; but it won’t tell you how handsome 


my Master Frank looked, for that picture 
was done after his bad illness—a year before 
the time I’m talking of. But about the ball. 
It was to be a real grand affair, and there 
was a fortnight’s notice given; but, some 
time before, I noticed as the old master and 
his son weren’t getting on as well as they 
had been doing lately; and one day Master 
Frank told me—for, you see, having been 
his nurse, he’d a way of talking to me—as 
how it was about a Miss Denison the master 
wanted him to marry. She was a very nice 
young lady, with a bit of money, as wouldn’t 


have come in badly just then, for Master 


Frank’s debts were heavy, and they had 
known each other from children; so I says, 


* And why not?’ And Master Frank only 


says, ‘Oh, there’s plenty of “‘ why nots”!’ 

‘* Well, a week before the ball, he and the 
master had a dreadful falling out, and Master 
Frank went off with himself, no one knew 
where. We heard afterwards as he had told 
the master he couldn’t marry Miss Denison, 


‘being engaged to another young lady, which, 


it seems, had no grand family and no money, 
like the match his father would have him 
make. So the master was furious, and said 
he should give her up. He said he would 
not, and they had hard words; and Master 
Frank went off. But old Mr. Eyreton and 
all of us felt sure he’d think better of it and 
come back for his birthday, seeing it was his 
coming of age. 

So the preparations went on; and we did up 
the dancing-room with colored calicoes and 
green boughs—you wouldn’t wish to see 
anything prettier; and day by day the poor 
master watched for his son. But he never 
came. 

**On the morning of the birthday the dog- 
cart was sent to the station to meet the 
earliest train; and, if the young gentleman 
wasn’t in that, the groom was to wait till he 
did come.. But the hours passed, and the 
company arrived, and poor Mr. Eyreton had 
to go out and make excuses to the neighbors 
and tenants, and hear the speeches. Still 
Master Frank didn’t come; and I could hear 
the people saying how odd it was; and the 
master got right down angered. However, 
we servants hoped as he would come in time 
for the ball and make things right; but he 
never came. 

“Well, bit by bit the evening wore 
through and the dancing gave over. The 
company left, and, when all was gone, [ 
went into the ball-room to shut it up, and 
see as all was safe and the lights out. I had 
it all done, and just taken my own candle in 
my hand, when it came to my mind as the 
shutters of the middle window weren’t 
barred, and I turned back to see it. Just 
then there was a noise as of someone outside 
it, and I says to myself, ‘There’s Master 
Frank!’ I can’t tell how I knew; but I did 
know. For one thing, he often came in that 
way, the window being low and opening to 
the ground. SoI went forward just as he 
threw back the shutter, and there he was! 
‘Oh, Master Frank, my boy!’ I cried; 
and just then, hearing the noise, in comes 
the master! 

** Well, I can’t tell you the scene there 
was then. Master Frank told as how, fear- 
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ing his father would find some way to stop 
his marriage, that very day, seeing he was 
one-and-twenty, and nothing could be said, 
he had gone and married the young lady 
he’d spoken of. It seems he thought to slip 
in and bring her forward before all the 
company, thinking his father for shame’s 
sake, wouldn’t say a word. But there had 
been a heap of delays, and a train missed; 
and, when they did arrive, ’twas too late, 
the house was dark and the company gone. 
So then he thought, if he could get in un- 
beknown, he’d find me, and get me to make 
his peace. And there the young lady was 
standing behind him—a poor, pretty, timid 
young thing. Oh, but you looked like her 
the first night you came; and often now you 
remind me of her! 

‘* Maybe, if Master Frank’s plan had suc- 
ceeded, and the poor young thing had once 
been introduced as his wife, the master 
might have made the best of it and cooled 
down, for shame’s sake, before the company; 
but now he was furious. He would hear 
nothing, right or wrong; and, though I 
begged him on my knees to have them in, if 
only for that night, he swore that inside his 
house they never should set foot! Poor 
Master Frank. He had counted too far on 
his father’s love. He turned white, and made 
an oath in his bitterness as he would never 
ask again for forgiveness, or seek his father’s 
face. He just put his arm about his pale 
trembling young wife and turned away off 
into the darkness. 

‘* T tried to follow, but the master wouldn’t 
have it. 

“*Let them go!’ says he. ‘I'll never 
see them more!’ 

** Poor man, he never did! He repented 
after, when, before the year was out, they 
were both dead; and he tried hard to trace 
their little child. I think her people kept 
the baby away for pride, for he could never 
find it.’’ 

** Did you never know more about her?” 
Task. ‘* Who was she?” 

Miss Hartley, from Farmeroft in 
Yorkshire.” 

“‘Farmcroft!’’ I exclaim. ‘‘ My people 
come from there; and Hartley was my aunt’s 
maiden name. But it is so common in that 

” 

“‘ Very like,” says the old woman, regard- 
ing my face with attention; “‘ still it would 
be strange now if you was a cousin of some 

sort. I never saw the poor young lady but 


that once; but you did remind me of her 
strangely as you stood at the door that first 
night you came.” 


Mrs. Norris does not leave me till I am in 
bed and given her my promise to sleep like 
a good child. 

I have every intention of keeping my word; 
but at first no artifices will win oblivion. I 
have had a headache all day. The night is 
hot. Iam feverish and excited by the news 
I have received of Frank, an excitement 
which Mrs. Norris’s tale has temporarily 
diverted, but not dispelled. Onthe contrary, 
my imagination has been roused; and, as, 
after weary tossing, drowsiness at last steals 
over me, the Frank of her story and my 
husband get mixed up together in feverish 
half-waking dreams. 

The picture down-stairs comes back to my 
mind. ‘Like Frank after some bad ill- 
ness.’’ It must be like him now then. His 
father was cruel to him—Mr. Eyreton that 
is—would be good to Frank when he comes 
home? Will he come? It isa week since 
he was wounded. If he were alive he would 
write. 

Then comes uneasy slumber, and with it 
come horrible dreams—Frank lying dead, 
and I kept away from my last sight of him 
by Mr. Eyreton; Frank alive, but wounded 
and in pain, trying to crawl to me, while 
some invisible barrier keeps us apart; Frank 
imprisoned by his uncle in the desolate room 
below—no—not Frank—the pale-faced image 
of my husband. The door is locked; Mr. 
Eyreton never enters it. Frank does not 
come to me! 

I awake, terrified and bewildered. Dreams 
and reality are so entangled in my confused 
brain that I cannot separate them. Vainly 
I strive to reason away my vague fears, If 
Frank were in the room below, I must have 
seen him the last time I was down there. 
It was only that dreadful picture. ‘Well, I 
will go and see. ; 

Half-ashamed of this foolish impulse, 
which nevertheless I am constrained in 
some strange fashion to obey, I rise and 
throw on some clothes. As I am about to 
leave the room, Iremember the child. Some 
evil may happen to him while I am gone, 
suggests an excited brain. He may awake 
frightened, says struggling reason. Snatch- 
ing up a thick shawl, I wrap it round him and 

-take him in my arms. The little fellow 
wakes, and I hush his wondering cry. 
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Satisfied that he is with me, he obeys my 
injunction to be silent, and nestles down in 
my arms. 

The moonlight makes the corridor as light 
as day. Cautiously I pass along it and de- 
scend the wide, low-stepped staircase. I 
have forgotten to bring a light, but it is not 
needed. We traverse the hall and pause 
before the door of the old drawing-room. 
The handle is stiff, and a slight difficulty in 
turning it rouses me from my state of semi- 
somnambulism. 

For one moment the utter folly of my 
errand overwhelms me. What idiotic fancy 
has brought me prowling down to the hall in 
the small hours of the night, dragging my 
baby from his warm bed to wander along 
draughty passages ? 

But here I am; and, being here, I will 
enter the room, look round, and quiet once 
and forever my excited fancy, then go 
sensibly back to bed. Turning the handle, 
I pass the threshold and stand just inside 
the open door. 

Though knowing the room to be unob- 
structed by furniture, 1 hesitate to advance. 
An unreasoning dread of “the dark” is 
constitutional with some persons. I have 
been subject to it from a child, and, though 
the moon shines in through the door from 
the hall, her rays scarcely light the great 
empty room. There is a dim unbearable 
twilight. See that picture I must before I 
retrace my steps; therefore I stand irreso- 
lute, lamenting my stupidity in not bringing 
either lamp or candle. 

1 can distinguish the picture’s position, 
for the moonbeams have marked out the 
tarnished frame with a line of light. Sud- 
denly, as I gaze, the line widens, widens 
slowly till the whole frame stands out against 
the dark wall. Turning with an involuntary 
shudder of fear to discover the cause of this 
phenomenon, I see that the shutters of the 
window which I opened on my first visit to 
the room are slowly moving back. 

The wind—nothing more. Be brave!” 


‘I whisper to my, beating heart. 


The next moment they are noiselessly 
pushed farther apart; and there, in the open 
window, with only the low half-door between 
us stands the figure of the picture—the white 
face, with its strange dreadful likeness to 
my husband, the blue cloak thrown round 
one shoulder—all, all the same! 

My heart stops beating, the darkness 
seems closing round me. My little Frank, 
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spiritual terrors, sees the likeness, and, 
stretching out his arms, calls:— 

Papa, papa! ” 

I clutch him tightly to my breast, turn, 
try to fly, and sink down in a swoon. 


When I come to myself, I am lying on the 
bed in my ownroom. The night-light burns 
steadily on the dressing-table; little Frank 
lies sleeping in his cot. Gradually the 
horrors through which I have passed recur 
to my mind. Were they indeed but a bad 
dream? Am I even yet awake? Asking 
myself this question, I try to rise in- bed in 
order to look round the room and assure 
myself that all is real. To my surprise, I am 
unable to move; my strength has vanished. 

“It is certainly a dream,” say I, mentally. 


“Such helpless feelings are common in 


dreams.” 

1 fall asleep again almost immediately, and 
when next I open my eyes it is broad day. 
I lie quiet for some time, with not even the 
wish to move as the incident of the preced- 
ing night passes before my mind. It was but 
a dream, of course; but how distinct, how 
vivid! And, even if but a dream, what may 
not its portent be? Did that pictured 
semblance of my husband descend from its 
frame to warn m2 of Frank’s fate? My 
child called to it, stretched out his little arms 
to leave me. Will he, too, be summoned to 
join his father in the land of spirits? Is 
there indeed a blight on all who bear the 
name of Francis Eyreton? Strange to say, 
I think all this out quite calmly. It stirs no 
feeling in me of sorrow or of fear. I seem 
to have lost energy even for grief. 

At last I notice that the child is not in his 
cot. It must be late. Doubtless Mrs. 
Norris has dressed him and taken him out. 
I try to rise, and fail as before. What is 
this weakness? I must not and will not 
give way. A desperate effort raises me to 
a sitting posture, and, in rising, something 
catches my eye. Overa chair, half hidden 
by the curtains of the bed, lies a blue cloak, 
such a man’s cloak as is portrayed in the 
picture below and figured in my dream last 
night. 

A sudden courage nerves my weakness. 
I will know the truth of all this. With 
trembling hand outstretched I touch it. It 
is no garment of fantasy, but solid blue 

‘cloth; and, as I examine it further, I notice 
buttons the device of which is not unfamiliar 


whose innocent heart knows nothing of 
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to me. Surely no ghost would adorn its 
raiment with the crest of my husband’s 
regiment! As I stare in wonder at the well- 
known sign, a slight noise attracts my 
attention. Who is this rising from the fire- 
side chair and stepping forward towards me ? 
The face is pale indeed, and one arm is rest- 
ing in a sling; but, even as my senses fail, 
the face bent over me with such a look of 
tenderness, the loving well-remembered 
voice, tell all. No ghost, no spirit from 
another world, could have so real a presence. 
_ O Frank, my Frank! 


Yes, it is all true; he is here. Days have 
passed, and we have fully discussed our 
stories. They all make a great fuss over 
me, and treat me as an invalid; but my 
strength is returning very fast, though they 
tell me there were two long days between 
the night that Frank found me swooning in 
the old drawing-room and the morning when 
I woke to recognize his old Lancer cloak 
lying by my bed. 

He and I have had much to tell each other. 
My story has been given, and his may be 
told shortly. He was badly wounded, and 
lay ill in hospital for days and weeks, too ill 
to hear or know anything. When he began 
to recover, and reflected how long I had 
been without news, he was frightened at the 
thought of my anxiety, and longed to scrawl, 
if it were but one line; and he did make a 
left-handed .attempt, but I suppose there was 
some mistake, for I never received it. 

Then came the tidings that he was to be 
invalided home—joyful news in one way, 
but saddened by the doubt as to his wound’s 
ever allowing him to serve again. He 
traveled day and night to join me. . My 
letters having always been cheerful, he 
knew nothing of the peculiarities of my life 
at the Court, and came straight on the night 
he arrived in England, never heeding the 
lateness of the hour till he arrived at the 
Sloughbury Station and found it impossible 
to procure a conveyance. He walked, lost 
his way, and reached the house quite tired 
out, to find all dark and no sigm of life or 
wakefulness. Hoping to see a light in some 
servant’s room, he went round to the other 
side of the house, climbed the low pleasure- 
ground wall, and then saw that one of the 
windows of the old drawing-room was open 

'and the shutter ajar. (It must have been 
the window I opened myself on the day of 
my exploration and forgot to close. Lucky 


for us that tramps and burglars are so rare 
in Sloughbury!) He determined to try 
whether he could not get in and spend the 
night in some armchair, or even on the floor, 
wrapped in his cloak. 

As he pushed open the shutter he saw 
little Frank and me standing in the moon- 
light, and heard the baby-voice call to him. 
Ah, my baby’s innocence, that feared neither 
ghost nor goblin, was quicker to greet him 
than all my anxious love! As I fell, Frank 
sprang in and tried to raise me with the arm 
he had free; and, as he was bending over 
me, the door creaked, and, looking up, he 
saw old Mr. Eyreton, who had roused by 
the noise of my fall, and had come to dis- 
cover the cause. Frank says that the old 
man suddenly started back. I think he 
must have taken us for the ghost of his lost 
son and the young wife he had so cruelly 
turned away in that very room so many 
years before. But little Frank burst out 
crying and ran up to him, and then began to 
pull him towards me; and the sight of the 
child and the touch of the little hands 
seemed to rouse him and make him compre- 
hend all. He threw himself dewn beside 
me, and cried to me to wake, to live, and let 
him make atonement for his cruel wrong to 
the dead. 

Frank was much mystified, and did not 
know how to end the scene. He could not 
lift me without help, and old Mr. Eyreton 
seemed quite incapable of rendering any. 
At last Mrs. Norris, who really has been a 
good genius to me in some ways, was 
alarmed by the noise, and hastened to the 
room. Once her first astonishment was 
over, she proved a most efficient help, and I 
was carried to my bed. 

The next day Frank and Mr Eyreton had a 
long talk and explanation, which resulted in 
inquiries being set on foot about my relatives. 
This morning [ was thought sufficiently 
strong to be made acquainted with their 
issué. 

Wonderful! I can scarcely believe it! Is 
it possible that I—the little unknown girl 
whose obscure parentage has been the scorn 
of Frank’s own people—is it possible that I 
am Mr. Eyreton’s granddaughter, the child 
of his unhappy son ? 

Mrs. Norris has told me of the father’s 
tardy repentance and unavailing efforts to 
trace the little orphan. I know that my 
likeness to the poor young wife has often 
struck her, as well as Mr. Eyreton. I know 
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that from my earliest years I have been 
brought up under an assumed name, and 
that no questions of mine ever availed to 
dispel the cloud of mystery that hung over 
my parentage. 

It seems that Mr. Eyreton has suspected 
the truth since the day that he met me in 
the hall below, aud asked me about my rel- 
atives. Some scruple of feeling always 
stayed him from entering on the subject 
with me; but the conversation with Frank— 
who knows as much or as little of my people 
as I do myself—gave him the clue to the 
mystery and supplied the link that has al- 
ways failed him in the chain of his researches. 
Tt is quite proved; and I, who entered this 
house with fear and trembling, now find 
myself its cherished mistress. 

And my grandfather? He is quite chang- 
ed. His love for me was born out of pity 
for my sorrows and loneliness even before 
he suspected my identity; now it knows no 
bounds. His old fancy for solitude and 
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seclusion is gone; he is not happy save with 
me and my child. We are all to leave the 
Court for a short time, and give it over to 
the hands of renovators under Mrs. Norris’s 
superintendence. All the plans are brought 
to me and Frank, and we have long consul- 
tations with my dear grandfather over the 
improvements. When all is settled and put 
in train, we shall go abroad till the repairs 
and alterations are finished; and, on our re- 
turn, Mr. Eyreton talks of Frank’s leaving 
the army, and our settling here with him. 
I do not know how that will be; but Frank’s _ 
wound, though going on most favorably, 
may not allow of his return to active service, 
and I cannot bear to think of our being 
parted again. But, however such plans 
may turn out, I think that here amongst all 
this happiness for the present and bright 
hope for the future I may well end this re- 
cord of what will, I trust, prove to have 
been the darkest page in my life. 


VALLEY MUSINGS. 


BY W. J. M. 


yee tipped with the cowslip and crimson-hued clover 
The meadow breathes perfume from each modest head, 


And pressing its carpet, as forward we journey, 
Bright gold vies with blushes wherever we tread. 
The grey-coated swallow and amorous robin 
Fly hither and thither encircling their nest; 
And idly I watch, velvet wings wide outspreading, 


A butterfly poise on the thistle-down’s crest. 


The pebble-lined streamlet just dimpling its surface 
To meet the caress of the dallying breeze 


Makes music beneath me, while far in the distance 
Is wafted the whisper of murmuring trees. 
And drifting cloud-shadows entangled in sunbeams 


As swiftly they cross and re-cross the green dale 
Slant over the upland and pine-clefted mountains, 
Till smiling, a flood of gold light rends the veil. 


Oh, ever new summer! what image of beauty 
Can rival the blush of thine eve or thy morn ? 

What music can vie with thy full-throated songsters ? 
What grace with the wave of thy wind-rippled corn ? 
Hearts swelling with gladness, we breath a thanksgiving, 

And echo the praises of Nature’s full band. 
Oh linger, sweet season, awhile on the threshold 
Ere Autumn shall claim for its birthright the land. 


“Sr. GRAND Prez, N. S., 1889. 
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“ Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive.” - 
HE Widow Smith sat up late reading the 
country paper; usually the Weekly 
Budget did not interest her, but on this 
occasion she read and re-read a certain part 
of its columns and laid it down at last with 
a sigh» 

Wants a wife, does she mused 
aloud; ‘tired of livin’ alone. It’s a peart 
chance for some one to get a good husband 
ef he’s what he advertises.” 

Then she resumed the paper and studied 
it carefully. 

A good pervider.’ That’s. one p’int. 
‘ Middle-aged and well-to-do.’ Laws! ef it 
wasn’t for the ”—— 

The widow stopped abruptly, and looked 
around with a stariled expression. 

‘* Tt must have been the cat,” she said to 
herself. ‘I’m as nervous as a mouse. 
I’m sure there ain’t any harm init. I dare 
say he’ll be glad of it when-he finds out. If 


he hadn’t been so particular that he wanted 
a widow without any ’”’—— 

Then she broke off abruptly and sat 
thinking. 

““T’ve heerd tell,’”’ she mused, ‘that a 
man who amounted to ennything wouldn’t 


have to advertise for a wife. ‘ All alone 
in the world.’ Poor man! I feel un- 
commonly drawn toward him. ‘ Likes 
peace and quiet.’ So do I. We’re of a 
mind there. I’d answer if it wasn’t for 
the 

The clock striking startled her. Aftera 
long fit of thinking she went to the clock- 
shelf and took down a pen and a bottle of 
ink; then she looked in the family Bible 
and found some writing-paper. 

It took the Widow Smith a long time to 
compose that letter. When she finally 
had it to her mind, she copied it, after 
which she read it a great many times. 

“‘I hope I hevn’t done wrong,” she said 
to her conscience. ‘‘ But I can almost see 
“the hand of Providence p’intin’ the way. 


-»* A widower an’ well-to-do, alone in the 


world.’ It would be wicked not to try.” 

Then she wound up the clock, put the 
cat out, and was soon dreaming of a new 
adorer. 


Mr. Josiah Brown, a comfortable farmer, 
who lived in the next township, was the 
man whose advertisement for a wife had 
enlisted the sympathy of the Widow Smith. 
He had been in the lonely and forlorn 
state of a widower about a year, and was 
tired of. single life. He cast his eye, 
figuratively speaking, upon all the widows 
in his neighborhood, but they found no 
favor in his sight; so he advertised in the 
Weekly Budget, and had half a bushel of 
letters in answer to his demand. All the 
answers had attractions, but there was 
only one that seemed to fulfill his expecta- 
tions. It was a tiny little missive and 
signed ‘*‘ Widow Smith.”” don’t hum 
and haw an’ beat round the bush, but comes 
right to the point like a man,” he said to 
himself. So he wrote to her, and in due 
time a second letter came. It pleased him 
more than the first. 

** She’s Mrs. Brown No. 2,” he chuckled. 
‘*She says she’s small—I like leetle wim- 
men—has a farm an’ a good house, an’ of 
course is all alone in the world or she 
wouldn’t have answered at all. Says her 
friends call her a good housekeeper. She’s 
a master hand to write—begins every word 
with a capital, an’ she appointed a meetin’ 
at Gabriel Simpson’s! Sho! I’ve knewn 
Gabe sence we was boys together. I won- 
der ef he’!l help me out about the ”»—— 

The good man choked abruptly, and 
seemed flurried. 

‘* She won’t mind arter we’re joined. I'll 
appoint next Thursday to meet. Friday 
ain’t lucky and Saturday’s too near Sunday. 
I'll tell Simpson to keep dark till I come 
there. Wonder if the widder is good look- 
in’. Wonder if she’ll be disappointed.” 

The widow was first at Simpson’s, and 
held his best ear for a private audience. 

Then she was all smiles, talking over 
pickling and preserving receipts with Mrs. 
Simpson, who was an old acquaintance. 
When Josiah Brown drove up with his 
span of grays, best Sunday coat on, best 
foot foremost, the widow was observing 
him from behind the curtains of the sit- 
ting-room window. 

‘* W-e-l-l!”’ she said, with a long breath, 
“he ain’t to say han’sum. He’s a leetle 
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bow-legged an’ has a cast in one eye. I 
dunzo as I’d have him if it wasn’t for 
the 

Before she had finished Mr. Simpson was 
presenting Mr. Brown, and then all hands 
sat down to a “ biled ” dinner. 

like good vittles,”’ said the widower, 
with a knowing glance at his vis-a-vis, the 
widow, and he passed his plate for the third 
time. 

I,” responded the lady, with a 
vivid blush. “ Mr. Smith used to say he 
couldn’t bear to eat away from home, 
*cause we had such good meals.” 

Mr. Brown beamed at her. . 

After dinner he took Mr. Simpson to one 
side. ‘‘ Pretty as a picture an’ plump as a 
partridge; looks like she could keep house 
for me and the—ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

A severe fit of coughing interrupted Mr. 
Brown’s recital. Simpson smiled know- 
ingly. 

You’re in luck if you get the widder,” 
he said. ‘‘ But I can’t say it’s quite fair 
not to tell her about the 

H-u-s-h!? whispered Brown, nerv- 
ously. ‘It'll be all right. I'll make her 
a good husband and she won’t mind 
the 

Another severe fit of coughing, which 
nearly strangled the good man, nipped his 
discourse in the bud. 

say, Simpson,” he inquired, pres- 
ently, ‘‘ has the widow any ’’—— 

‘** None in the land of the living,’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Simpson, hurriedly. 

Mr. Brown rubbed his hands with satis- 
faction. Then the two joined the ladies, 
and the courtship proceeded with such 
alacrity that the day was set, and as a 
neutral ground, Simpson’s house was 
tendered for the occasion. 

But Mr. Brown visited the widow at her 
lonely house several times, and the widow 
in company with Mrs. Simpson spent a day 
at the Brown homestead and was much im- 
pressed with its ‘“‘ peace and quiet.’’ She 
whispered to Mrs. Simpson :— 

“Pm so thankful I am going to marry 
into a home where there ain’t any ’”?—— 

** H-u-s-h! he’s looking at us,’ cautioned 
her friend. 

Then both ladies laughed heartily, as if 
they knew something that pleased them 
immensely. 

While Mr. Brown was showing off his 
roomy house he hazarded a remark:— 


TWO SCHEMERS. 


‘It’s kinder lonesome in a house where 
they are nobody but grown-ups. I believe 
you told me you hadn’t any ’’—— 


“ They are all in the graveyard! every 


one of ’em, poor things!’’ sobbed the 
widow with the handkerchief to her eyes. 

It took some time for Mr. Brown to 
undo the mischief. He was compelled to 
support the clinging form and dry the 
tears he had drawn forth by his careless 
remark. 

She’s a tender-hearted little thing!’ he 
said-to Simpson; ‘“ she’ll come around all 
right when she sees the Here he 
sneezed. 

“You old fraud!’’ thought Simpson. 
But he only said, politely, ‘“‘ Of course she 
will.” 

They were married quietly, only the im- 
mediate friends of the family being present 
at the ceremony, and they went to a town 
where nobody knew them, and spent their 
honeymoon prowling around in each 
other’s company, seeing the sights, and 
were as spooney as old folks in love usually 
are. Not that either of them was old. No, 
indeed! 

When they went back they first located 
at the Brown homestead. As they couldn’t 
live in two places at once, the widow had 
decided to sell and invest her money in 
more land in the neighborhood of her new 
home, a plan highly approved by her new 
partner. 

The first cloud on the horizon of their 
new lives appeared when they reached 
home. It was no larger than a man’s 
hand—or a boy’s hand—in fact, that was 
just the shape it took on the white walls. 

Mr. Brown looked frightened; but he 
asked boldly: ‘“‘ My dear, don’t you think 
it’s kinder lonesome in a house where there 
isn’t any 

A curious interruption happened. A 
troop of half-grown boys rushed in at 
that moment to welcome the bride. They 
did not go through the ceremony of knock- 
ing, and seemed very much at home. 
They could have sung “‘ We are seven,” 
exactly as to numbers. 

““ Who are they?” gasped the new Mrs. . 
Brown. 

T-I-I don’t know,” faltered Mr. Brown, 
his legs shaking like castinets. ‘ Run 
home, boys, run home.”’ 

““ Where’ll we go, pa?’’ inquired the 
youngest, a cherub of five. 
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“Oh,” gasped the bride, faintly. “I 
thought you wanted a quiet home! I have 
been basely deceived! You said you hadn’t 
any 99 

‘** Boys, don’t make any noise,’’ asserted 
Mr. Brown. ‘“ An’ I thought, as long as 
you hadn’t any 

** Oh, guod heavens! 
What do you want?” 

** We’ve come, ma! We’re all here! ” 
shouted a chorus of voices as a whole 
schoolful of girls rushed in; ‘ please intro- 
duce us to our new pa.”’ 

But “ new pa” had fainted, and hung 
limp and speechless over the arm of his 
chair 


Who are they ? 


The noise brought him to. He asked if 
the earthquake had done much damage, 
and seemed in a dazed condition for some 
time. Indeed, the shock of finding him- 
self the trevit-point of seven daughters 
was too much. His first intelligent words 
were those of reproach. Simpson had 
been sent for and was present. Mr. Brown 
looked feebly at his distressed wife and 
said:— 

You told me you hadn’t any 

‘*No, dear. I said they were all in the 


graveyard. So they were, boarding with 
the sexton. They are real sweet girls, 
seven of them. You must love them for 
my sake.”’ 

‘Seven and seven makes fourteen,” fig- 
ured the eldest male cherubim. “ It’s a 
good thing the house is large enouzh to 
hold us all.” 

A peace was patched up—several peaces, 
in fact, and after a while the new couple 
found that what can’t be cured must be 
endured. Mr. Brown took the longest to 
come around, but when he did, he gave in 
fully. In a moment of confidence his wife 
told him that she knew beforehand all 
about the boys, and had taken her own 
cue from that bit of design. Mrs. Simp- 
son had told her. 

“ Just like a woman—never can keep a 
secret,’’ said Mr. Brown, severely. 

Oh, no, dear,’ answered his wife, be- 
cause, though she told me all about your 
little scheme, she never said a word to you 
about mine.”’ 

And Mr. Brown was obliged to admit 
that he was fairly beaten at his own little 
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THE SNAKE-BITE ANTIDOTE. 


BY I. P. MILLER. 


VERYONE who has resided in Austra- 
lia, Van Diemen’s Land, or New Zea- 
land, at any time during the last fifteen or 
twenty years, has heard of ‘ Underhill’s 
Snake-bite Antidote,’”’ and very possibly 
may have met with Underhill himself—cer- 
tainly will have heard numerous stories con- 
cerning him and his hideous pets. 

Underhill was what in those distant Brit- 
ish colonies is called “‘ an old lag,”’ that is, a 
transported convict. He had, for many 
years before his death, a “‘ conditional par- 
don,”” which freed him from all conse- 
quences of the crime which caused his 
transportation, allowed him to go from one 
colony to another, or to foreign countries— 
in short, liberated him from all restraint, 
except that he could not return to England. 

He had discovered (or pretended to have 
discovered) a medicine which was an infalli- 
ble cure for the bite of any poisonous ser- 


pent, if applied immediately on being bitten 
This medicine was in great repute among 
the miners, and was peddled round the coun- 
try by Underhill himself, in small bottles of 
ten shillings each; it looked and smelt very 
much like our American panacea, the “‘ Pain 
Killer.”” Underhill, who was a confirmed 
drunkard, would go from gold-field to gold- 
field, giving free exhibitions of the power of 
his antidote, and reaping his profit from the 
disposal of his wares to the crowds who as- 
sembled to see the sport, until he had saved 
money enough for a good spree, when he 
would at once leave business to look after 
itself, and ‘‘ recreate ” by getting gloriously 
fuddled. Many stories were related of the 
pranks he played with his dangerous com- 
panions—for he always carried an assort- 
ment of the most venomous reptiles to be 
found in Australia, which is saying a great 
deal for the badness of the reptiles. 
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He was very anxious to be allowed to re- 

turn to England; but though the govern- 
ment of New South Wales was equally anx- 
ious to procure the secret of making his 
medicine (the keenest tests having failed to 
detect any deception on his part), and he 
would not impart it except as the-price of a 
full pardon, this was beyond their power to 
grant. So Underhill sold his antidote, got 
drunk as often as possible, and finally died 
without divulging his secret—if he had one; 
unless, indeed, a Melbourne blacksmith, 
who claims to have been instructed all 
about it by him, tells the truth. 

I have seen “ the doctor” often. The 
first time was in the big room of a low pub- 
lie house, the All Nations Hotel, in Sand- 
ridge, near Melbourne, a sporting crib, as it 
was called there, where there was a large 
glass ‘‘ rat-pit,”” in which dogs were sect to 
kill rats, against each other or against time. 
The show was free, and the audience, which 
included many of the most intelligent and 
prominent men of the town, was large— 
some two hundred or more. 

Before testing the effect of his antidote, 
Underhill requested the lookers-on to ap- 
point from among themselves, a committee 
of two or more well-known, trustworthy 
citizens; not only to watch him, to make 
sure that he had no legerdemain tricks, but 
to speak for the crowd, and prevent delay 
and confusion. A surgeon, the town police 
magistrate, and a stevedore, were chosen 
for this duty—all men of the highest charac- 
ter. There was no possible suspicion of 
any collusion. 

A small cat was now dropped into the rat- 
pit, through the plate-glass sides of which 
every object inside was distinctly visible; 
the “‘ pit’ being merely a huge glass box in 
the centre of the room. The snake man 
opened a stout canvas bag, pulled out a 
black snake (one of the most venomous 
even of Australian serpents—a bitten man 
dying in about eighty minutes), three feet 
long, and tossed it into the pit. 

** Now, gentlemen,” said Underhill to the 
committee, ‘‘ as soon as that kitten is struck 
by the snake, I want you to say at once 
whether you will have it live or die; please 
decide promptly, for time is precious in this 
case, if you say live.” 

The snake approached the cowering kit- 
ten, struck her on the back with its fangs, 
and darted back with a hiss. Underhill 
leaned over the side of the pit and caught 
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the hideous reptile with his naked -hand, 
thrusting him again into the canvas bag. 

** Now, gentlemen, live or die?” 

“ Die,” said the magistrate, who was 
spokesman. 

The poor kitten soon commenced to reel, 
struggled a little, and died in convulsions in 
less than ten minutes. 

Two chickens were next put into the pit, 
along with the same snake, which bit both 
of them very speedily, and was again bagged. 
The committee decided that the first fowl 
bitten was to live, and the other to die. 
One of the committee carried the first one to 
Underhill, who did not approach the pit ex- 
cept to get out the snake; he poured a 
little of his antidote upon the wound made 
by the serpent, and a few drops into the 
fowl’s beak; he then let it go. It was evi- 
dently giddy and stupefied, but soon began 
to improve, and by the time the condemned 
chicken was dead, which was in about five 
minutes from the time of receiving the bite, 
the other had so far recovered as to run 
about the room, endeavoring to escape. 

A wretched little cur dog was next put in, 
and bitten by the snake; the committee said 
“live,” the antidote was applied, and no 
perceptible ill-effects followed. The snake 
was now changed, in obedience to the de- 
mands of the crowd, a carpet-snake, quite as 
deadly as the other, being substituted. The 
dog was again bitten, and again spared; but 
the third time, the committee said “ die.” 
Underhill did not go near the -pit (letting the 
snake remain), and the dog did die, in about 
twenty-five minutes. 

Some thirty tests were made during the 
evening, not one of which failed; in every 
case in which death was demanded by the 
committee, it promptly ensued; and where 
they decided to be merciful, the animal soon 
recovered. At the close of the exhibition, 
the committee stated that they were firmly 
of the belief that no trickery had been done, 
and that the antidote was an antidote for 

snake-poison. So Mr. Underhill sold a great 
lot of his stuff that night, almost every per- 
son there buying one—the writer took two. 
[Underhill did not allow himself to be bitten 
by the snakes, as part of the show, though 
he said he had received their bites often 
when he could not help it, and never felt 
anything worse than a slight nausea and 
headache from the operation. ] 
- That evening Underhill made so much 
money that next day he got drunk, accord 
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ing to custom. He made so much noise 
that at last the police were called in to 
arrest him; but the reckless rascal, as the 
officers approached him suddenly opened 
the canvas bag, and directly charged at his 
assailants with a huge carpet-snake in each 
hand, held by the neck. The way those po- 
licemen didn’t arrest him was very decided. 
They retired with more speed than dignity, 
and fastened all the doors to the room in 
which Underhill and his pets were, keeping 
watch the rest of the day. When the doc- 
tor got sober he was arrested and fined— 
and civilly requested to leave the house 
where he had shown such a playful disposi- 
tion. 

On another occasion, Underhill arrived at 
a wayside hotel (or an ‘‘ accommodation 
house,” as it is there termed), late at night, 
and found the house full of wayfarers. 
However, he was told that he could have a 
pair of blankets spread down on the floor in 
@ room containing but one bed, if he chose. 
Unable to do better, he accepted the offer, 
and was shown to his hard resting-place, 
the two occupants of the bed growling at the 
unlucky doctor for disturbing their slum- 
bers. Underhill, who was always civil 
when he was sober, answered them mildly; 
but instead of mollifying them, this seemed 
only to increase their displeasure, till, 
finally, one of them threatened to “ kick 
him out of the room.’’ Underhill, who was 
in the corner of the room farthest from the 
door—quietly opened his traveling-bag,”’ 
and turned out half a dozen venomous-look- 
ing snakes, observing :— 

“* Now, gentlemen, if you’ll only let me 
alone, I’ll give you an exhibition free of 
cost—only be careful to keep your legs off 
the floor, for these little dears have a weak- 
ness for biting bare shins when they see 
%em.”’ 

Before he had finished his harangue, one 
of the startled bed-occupants exclaimed, 
- “ Underhill, by thunder,”—and vacating 
his comfortable quarters, he reached the 
door with one spring, and in a moment was 
going recklessly down-stairs, closely fol- 
lowed by his companion, both dressed in 
the very scantiest costume. 

Underhill, as soon as he was left alone, 
put his snakes back in their bag, and thrust 
the fugitives’ clothes outside the chamber 
door, which he securely fastened on the in- 
side. The entire house was aroused by the 
uproar, and the landlord proceeded to argue 
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the question with the snake charmer; but 
the latter assured him that the door was 
fastened, and that he was afraid to get up to 
open it, as he had just put out the light, 
and about twenty venomous snakes were 
crawling about the floor, and he did not care 
to be bitten by them, as it always made his 
feet sore! Im the end, the dispossessed 
travelers had to put up with blankets on 
the floor themselves, and Underhill was left 
in quiet possession of the room. 

At another time, he was crossing the 
Keilor Plains during a very dry season, and 
being very thirsty, he called at a house to 
beg a drink of water. This was refused; 
so, as he knew that he would have no other 
opportunity to procure a drink until he 
reached the Tarra River, twenty-two miles 
distant, he told the station-master that he 
would have a drink, and at once made for 
the huge natural depression in the surface 
(called a ‘‘ water-hole,”’ in Australia), which 
contained the entire stock of water. The 
station-master and his man, accompanied 
by a huge mastiff, at once made for the res- 
ervoir to drive him away; but his canvas 
bag again did him good service. Holding 
one of the largest snakes in his hand, he 
waited until the dog was pretty near him, 
and then tossed the reptile under his nose. 
The dog’s instinct warned him that the 
snake was a dangerous plaything, and he 
started back in terror, his hair bristling like 
the coat of a pig; and when the two men 
approached near enough, Underhill com- 
menced hostilities by throwing snakes at 
their heads. This was more than they had 
bargained for; so a parley ensued, which 
resulted in Underhill’s picking up his ser- 
pents, and receiving a quart of water, 
which enabled him to reach Melbourne. 

But his snakes caused his death at last. 
On one of his drunken sprees he turned 
them all out in a room, and behaved so 
madly, throwing them around, that no one 
dared enter. In the morning, hearing no 
stir, and unable to rouse him by calling, the 
door was broken open, and he was found 
dead, with one of the largest of his carpet- 
snakes beneath his shoulders, as he lay on 
his back upon the floor, and the marks of 
numerous wounds from the reptile’s fangs 
on his face and neck. He had probab) 
fallen across the snake (which was de 
when they were both discovered) at aboujt 
midnight, that being the time when he wa 
last heard to move. 
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His medicine-bag was half full of the an- 
tidote; whether he could have saved him- 
self with it after he was bitten, had he been 
sober, I cannot tell; I have grave doubts on 
the subject, however, notwithstanding the 
experiments I saw tried with it at Sand- 


‘Tidge. 


After Underhill’s death, a Melbourne 
blacksmith, who was intimate with him 
during his life, gave out that he knew the 
‘* secret’ of preparing the medicine, having 
had it confided to him by Underhill before 
his death. He used to travel about as the 
latter had done, and exhibit the same tests 
of the power of the antidote. But the last 
I heard of him he was in jail im Melbourne, 
on a charge of manslaughter; though why 
he should have been charged with any 
offence I cannot see. 

At the close of one of his shows, the 
West Melbourne police judge, who had 


been watching the exhibition, demanded to 
be allowed to have one of the snakes bite 
him! asserting that their fangs had been 
extracted, and that the blacksmith’s pre- 
tence of saving animals from death by 
snake-poison was a sham. The latter 
begged and prayed him not to be so rash, 
offering to swear that the reptiles had never 
had their fangs tampered with; but the 
judge, who was headstrong and opinion- 
ated, suddenly thrust his hand in front of a 
black snake which had figured largely dur- 
ing the evening, and which instantly bit 
him-on the wrist. He then walked off, 
laughing, refusing to heed the blacksmith’s 
agonized entreaty to use the antidote; and 
two hours later he was a corpse, and the 
blacksmith in jail, charged with the crime 
of manslaughter, in having caused his 
death! How the affair terminated I have 
never heard. 


Y do you abuse that boy so? 
What has he been guilty of ?” 

“ That’s no affair of yours, so don’t be 
getting yourself intotrouble. I’ll beat the boy 
as much as I like, and lick any man that takes 
his part! D’ye mind that? If there’s any 
man in the forecastle that don’t like it, let 
him take itup!”’ The speaker uttered these 
words of defiance in a loud, boastful tone, 
and glared round upon us all like a wild 
beast at bay. 

There is to be found in almost every ship’s 
company, as indeed, elsewhere where a con- 
siderable ‘number of men are thrown to- 
gether, some one who assumes the position 
of bully, and rules, for a time, over the rest 
with a rod of iron. In virtue of a victory or 
two, cheaply won at the outset of the voy- 
age, and a vast amount of swagger, he holds 
this position for a longer or shorter period, 
till he is either put down by a combination 
of several of his shipmates, or until circum- 
stances bring out a champion who defeats 
him, and puts an end to his tyranny. In 
the latter case, the champion is, in almost 
every instance, some quiet, good-tempered 
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man, who has scarcely ever been known to 
quarrel with any of his shipmates, and who 
has, up to the time of throwing off the yoke, 
submitted to insult and abuse for the sake 
of peace. Of course the office of bully be- 
comes vacant from that time forth; for a 
man of this class, after being once whipped, 
never recovers his lost ground; his prestige 
is gone, in that ship, at least; he must leave 
her and join another, if he desires again to 
hold the same position; while the victor, 
being usually a man of very different 
character, who fights only to resist oppres- 
sion, there is no fear that he will presume 
at all upon his success. 

The bully on board the Madagascar was a 
tall, bony man, with a repulsive cast of 
countenance, who had joined us at Raro- 
tonga several months before. Nothing was 
known of his previous history or his nation- 
ality. He had commenced his swaggering . 
career very soon after coming on board, and 
had managed in two or three cases to put 
down his opponents by threats alone. No 
one had yet ventured to tackle to him seri- 
ously, with a determination to whip or be 
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whipped. Thus emboldened by the ap- 
parent cowardice of all his shipmates, Ned 
Bowers, as he was called, had inaugurated 
himself the bully of the crew, and now 
hurled defiance in the teeth of any man who 
should dare to remonstrate against his brutal 
treatment of the boy Ben. 

Cromwell, the young man who had ven- 
tured to ask what the boy’s offence was, 
evidently felt that a test of his manhood had 
come, when he heard the answer and chal- 


lenge of Bowers; but still he hesilated ere- 


he made a reply. He was a Martha’s Vine- 
yarder, a quiet, steady young man, and a 
genial companion, beloved and respected by 
us all. No one ever had a quarrel with 
John Cromwell; he never gave cause of of- 
fence to any one, und heretofore he had 
managed to avoid coming into direct colli- 
sion with the bully. 

‘You all understand me, I suppose ?”’ 
said Bowers; ‘‘so, as there is no man feels 
able to take it up, of course no one will have 
any more lip about it,’ at the same time 
giving another severe kick to the little fellow 
who had incurred his displeasure. 

“Stop!” said Cromwell, suddenly rising 
to his feet; ‘‘ J take it up!” 

“Oh, you take it up, do you?” retorted 
Bowers. You!”’ 

“I said so,”’ returned John, quietly, at 
the same time beginning to pull his shirt 
over his head. 

The bully was rather taken aback by the 
young man’s coolness, but he was certainly 
not more astonished than the rest of us. I 
was but a boy myself at the time, and had 
met with my share of abuse from Bowers, 
while no one in the ship had been more uni- 
formly kind and considerate with me than 
John Cromwell. It had never occurred to 
me that he, of all others, would be the man 
to face the hated bully in this way; but it 
was plain to me now, from his manner, that 
he really ‘‘ meant business,” as the sporting 
men have it. 

** And- what do you mean to do about it ?”’ 
asked Bowers, in his usual blustering style. 

**T mean to protect the boy from further 
abuse if can,” replied Cromwell. ‘Boys,’ 
_ he continued, addressing his shipmates gen- 
erally, ‘‘ you have all heard this man’s chal- 
lenge, and I am ready to meet him, buff to 
buff, and ask no favors, if the rest of you 
will see that I have fair play.” 

* You shall have it, Cromwell!” shouted 
five or six eager voices at once. 
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‘Come on deck, then,’ cried Bowers, 
where there’s more room! ”’ 

No,” said Cromwell, ‘there is room 
enough here. I know that, by the rules of 
the ship, we are not allowed to fight at all, 
and if we go on deck, we shall be stopped by 
the officers. If we begin it, we must go 
through with it; and I shall either thrash 
you, or else be thoroughly thrashed myself 
before I have done with you.” 

‘Take away the ladder!” said two or 
three voices at once. 

No sooner said than done; the ladder was 
unshipped from the cleets, and stowed up by 
the after bulkhead, leaving a clear ring for - 
the two men. All this occurred during the 
dinner hour, while all hands were present; 
for we were cutting a sperm whale at the 
time, and had a “ piece raised,”” when we 
were knocked off with orders to get our din- 
ners at once, and be ready for a call. 

Bowers, seeing*that there was no backing 
out, prepared himself to do his best, though 
he was evidently troubled in mind by the 
perfect coolness of his antagonist. John 
Cromwell, when stripped to the waist, was 
not such a man as a connoisseur would be 
likely to bet his money on, appearing to have 
more flesh than muscular development. 
How my young heart beat as they stood up 
and faced each other! How I prayed, not 
aloud, but in secret, that John Cromwell 
might conquer him! How I trembled lest 
the longer-limbed and more wiry-looking 
Bowers might prove too much for him; for I 
knew that all depended on himself. No one 
could interfere to assist him, as “‘ fair play ” 
meant “‘ fair play ’’ for both men; no favors 
and no interference. 

Bowers led off, making his attack with 
great vigor, as if he thought to frighten his 
young opponent, at the same time saying, 
in a taunting way, ‘*‘ Why don’t you hit out? 
You’ll find no child’s play with me; I don’t 
give any more lip than I’m ready to main- 
tain,” but nothing could throw our wary 
young champion off his guard. I was ready 
to cry with delight; for, boy that I was, I 
could see that Cromwell was no novice, and 
though he had as yet confined himself to 
warding off the blows of the other, he had 
done so with success, and would return them 
with interest when he thought the proper 
time had arrived. When Bowers paused to 
get breath, neither of them had yet received 
a mark; but John stood, cool and collected, 
with folded arms, waiting the next round, 
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while the bully had evidently lost both 
strength and confidence in the first one. 
He saw no better way, however, than to 
force the fighting, and, after recovering his 
wind, he renewed the attack with the same 
fury as before, though he was careful not to 
waste his breath in tantalizing speeches. 
He became irritated at the coolness of his 
antagonist, and struck out blindly, exposing 
his face, and Cromwell, seeing his oppor- 
tunity, ‘let out” for the first time, and 
planted a sounding blow in his forehead, 
which knocked him completely off his feet, 
and left him sitting on a chest which had 
brought him up as he staggered- backward. 

“Turn to, there! Man the windlass!” 
shouted the mate, down the scuttle; then, as 
he perceived that the ladder was removed, 
and that something unusual! was in progress, 
he leaned over and looked down among us. 

** What’s the row here?” said he. He 
could see Cromwell, standing in fighting 
trim, the central figure of the group; but 
the other man was out of his range of vision. 

*“*For Heaven’s sake, Mr. West,” said 
one of the men who stood nearly under him, 
** give us a few minutes to finish this now! 
It won’t take us long, and we’ll work with a 
will to make it up.” 

** Who’s the other one ?” asked Mr. West, 
in a low tone. 

‘* Bowers, sir,’’ answered the man, with a 
look as if he thought the name was a suffi- 
cient excuse for breaking the rules of the 
ship. 
** Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the mate, ele- 
vating his eyebrows. ‘‘ Well, we can’t be 
losing time now with a whale alongside.” 

He was gone again, and we judged he had 
gone aft to report to the old man. 

‘*Come, Bowers,” said Cromwell, “ let’s 
finish it up. We are keeping the whole duty 
of the ship waiting.” 

“Time! called out two or three im- 
patient voices. 

Thus adjared, the bully stood up to his 
work again, and made desperate efforts to 
retrieve his lost ground, but in vain. He 
was hit three or four times in this round, 
and dropped, exhausted, into a seat, just as 
the mate’s form again darkened the scuttle. 

** Forecastle there! Hurry up the matter, 
and man the windlass as soon as you get 
through! ”’ 


“* Ay, ay, sir!” responded a dozen eager 
voices. 


The shadow disappeared again, and there 
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was no longer anything to interfere with an 
“honorable settlement” of the difficulty. 
Several voices called ‘‘ Time!” again, and 
the men took their stations for the fourth 
round. This was a severe one, for Bowers 
was desperate, and John just getting warm- 
ed up to his work. He received two or 
three slight blows, but finished it by a 
tremendous one delivered full on the mouth 
of his adversary, which sent him spinning 
across the deck, “‘ unshipping” some of his 
front teeth, and starting the blood freely 
from-his upper lip. 

Enough! ” said Bowers, sullenly, seeing 
the hopelessness of playing longer at a-los- 
ing game. 

“Ship that ladder, and pass down some 
water!’ ‘‘ Come on, let’s turn to at once!”’ 
‘** Good for the old man, that he let us finish 
it out!”? ‘‘ That’s the best job that’s been 
done this cruise!’’ Everybody spoke up at 
once, as we all rushed on deck. Water was 
passed down for the late belligerents to 
wash themselves, and the rest of us mus- 
tered at our stations, ready for work. 

‘*Got through below there?” asked Mr. 
West. 

Ay, ay, sir!” 

‘* Heave away at the windlass, then! ” 

John Cromwell soon made his appearance, 
looking none the worse, save a slight scratch 
or two, and went aft to the old man. 

‘*Captain Adams,” said he, respectfully, 
“*T have been guilty of breaking the rules of 
the ship; but 1 interfered to protect a boy 
from abuse, and I am willing to be punished 
without complaint if I deserve it.”’ 

‘I don’t want to know anything about 
it,” replied the old man, hastily, with a 
quizzical look. ‘I didn’t see it, and don’t 
know what you mean. Go to the windlass 
now, and let us make up for lost time.” 

It was easy to see where his sympathies 
were, and, in fact, those of every one else in 
the after part of the ship; for officers can 
judge, by various little things that come 
under their observation, how matters are 
going in the forcastle, and, in most cases are 
glad to find that any great wrong can be 
righted without their interference. This 
matter of forecastle brawls is a difficult one 
to deal with. The general principle of quar- 
ter-deck law is, I’ll do all the fighting my- 
self, and if I find two men fighting, I shall 
punish them both.” But it is often found 
necessary, or at least expedient, to depart 
from the rule, especially in cases like this, 
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where there is reason to suppose that one of 
the parties is blameless, and must have been 
a very poltroon, a mere swab, so to speak, 
not to have acted just as he did. I have 
known cases where the two men were called 
aft on the maindeck, and allowed to “ settle 
it”? there, the captain himself seeing fair 
play; and again a hint would be given 
in this style: ‘‘I don’t want to see any 
fighting on board my ship. Get out of my 
sight, both of you!’ And a practical illus- 
tration would then be given of the old pro- 
verb, *‘ Out of sight, out of mind.” In the 
present instance, perhaps no other course 
could have been adopted which would have 
ended the difficulty so quickly, or so entirely 
to the satisfaction of all parties save one, 
and that one the only person guilty of any 
wrong. 

The windlass went round ‘“ slip-slop,”’ and 
our work went forward with a will. The 
bully, or, more properly speaking, the ex- 
bully, “‘turned to” with the rest; for al- 
though his face was considerably battered, 
he was not seriously hurt, physically speak- 
ing; but it was plain that he was brooding 
over his defeat, and nursed his revenge for 
an opportunity. Nothing was said directly 
to him, or in his hearing, by his shipmates, 
though some sly allusions were made, aside, 
to the appearance of his swelled mouth, as 
that “‘ Bowers had got more lip than he 
could maintain,” in which we merely paro- 
died a favorite expression of his own. 

A few days after this occurrence, we were 
off Macauley’s Island, commonly known 
among whalemen as Goat Island, and a 
grand hunting excursion was planned in 
conjunction with an accidental consort, the 
barque Favorite. This island is stocked 
with goats, running wild in large herds, and 
also with wild hogs, but is otherwise unin- 
habited. 

We went ashore with six boats, three 
from each ship, thus mustering thirty- 
six men all told, and it was agreed to work 
in concert, and divide the results of the 
day’s work. In the course of the day, we of 
- course got scattered in groups, and small 
parties, and the two ships’ crews mingled to- 
gether. We had secured some fifty goats, 
which were as many as we cared to have, 
and had them all tied, some down on the 
beach, and others high on the rocks, and so 
distributed, that, in some places, we found 
it expedient to carry up lines, and lower 
them down steep precipices to the beach, 


rather than to back them down to the land- 
ing by long and circuitous routes. 

While some parties were engaged in this 
way, and others were in pursuit of wild pigs, 
a sudden squall was seen rising, and the 
order was given to muster to the boats as 
fast as possible, and shove out for the ships. 
Muskets were fired as signals to the men 
who were not within hearing of the voice, 
and the fog-horns were blown all along the 
beach; for the boats lay scattered at consid- 
erable distance apart for the better conven- 
ience of loading the captured animals, with- 
out being obliged to transport them all to 
one spot. Each boat got clear as soon as 
men enough could be collected to man her; 
not waiting for our proper respective crews; 
for the wind was rising fast, and the sky 
looked black and threatening. Whatever 
goats lay near at hand on the beach were 
tumbled into the boats, and the rest were 
abandoned, for the emergency admitted of 
no delay. Already the ships were clewing 
down their topsails, and preparing for the 
weather as fast as they could, short-handed 
as they were. We reached our ship without 
accident, and taking up the boats, shortened 
sail in time to save our spars and canvas; 
but we were none too soon, for before night 
it was blowing great guns, and we were ly- 
ing to under storm-staysails. It was found 
that we had two of the Favorite’s men on 
board, and had left two of our own, one of 
whom was John Cromwell. This was not 
important, however; if we became separated, 
we should rendezvous off the same island, 
and could then exchange the men. I could 
not help thinking of the poor goats left tied 
by the heels to starve to death on the rocks; 
but that could not be helped in some in- 
stances, though many had been cut adrift 
by different men where it was convenient to 
do so, after they found there was not time to 
get them down to the beach. All night and 
all the next day it blew a gale, and we lay 
to drifting, having lost sight of our consort 
during the night. We judged her to be to 
windward of us, as she was a much more 
weatherly vessel than the Mad 

After the gale blew itself out, we ‘made 
sail to work up for the island; but i in doing 
80, we discovered that our foretopmast was 
badly sprung, in fact, almost gone at the 
sheavehold. This had probably been done 
when the squall first came on, by the com- 
bined power of the foretopsail and jib, as 
sail could not be reduced with so few men 
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fast enough to meet the crisis, nearly all 
hands being on shore. Be that as it might, 
however, the spar was worthless, for no sail 
could be carried on it. To send it down and 
replace it at sea was a critical job, unless 
we could depend upon two days of calm 
weather, which was hardly to be expected. 
It was possible to do it, perhaps, but it 
would be much safer and easier to make a 
harbor. So we bore up for New Zealand, 
and a few days afterwards came to anchor 
in Mangonui, where we sent down the top- 
mast, and sent a new one aloft, crossed the 
yards, and put everything in its place, mak- 
ing a stay of only two days there. When 
ready to sail, it was discovered that Ned 
Bowers was missing. He had, doubtless, 
deserted, and gone ashore among the Mao- 
ries. We were not surprised at this circum- 
stance, nor was any one inconsolable at the 
loss. We made no search for him, but 
found another man on the beach who was 
glad of a chance to ship, and took our an- 
chor and went to sea, anxious to make our 
way back to Macauley’s to fall in with our 
consort. 

We spoke the Favorite the second day 
after leaving Mangonui, and took her two 
men on board. We learned, to our aston- 
ishment, that Captain Braley had only one 
of ours. Cromwell was missing! The last 
boat that came off to the Favorite from the 
beach could muster only five men; but they 
had already waited as long as they dared, 
and all the signals in their power to make 
failed to find any more. They therefore 
shoved off, thinking that probably one of 
our boats must have had seven men, which 
would not be surprising under the circum- 
stances. They lay to, like ourselves, that 
night and the next day, and when the 
weather moderated, made sail. They had 
hardly done so when they saw whales, and 
took one of them, and, as it was still rugged, 
they were detained all that day in cutting. 
But the next, being the third day after the 
gale came on, the ship was in near the land 
again, and lowered two boats, thinking to 
secure some of the goats which had been left 
tied to the rocks. On landing, they were 
surprised at not being able tofindany. The 
goats had either broken their bonds, a case 
that could hardly be supposed to have 
occurred in every instance among so many, 
or, what was more probable, they had been 
liberated by someone. This last supposition 
was rendered a certainty by the discovery 


of the remains of a fire, and remnants of 
bones and meat near it, which, of course, 
satisfied Captain Braley that a man had been 
there since his former visit, though of course 
he had no means of knowing, until he fell in 
with us, whether it was one of his own men 
or ours. He had scoured the island thor- 
oughly, and fired signal guns in every direc- 
tion; but no one was to be found, and the 
natural theory was, of course, that he had 
been taken off by some other ship, which 
might well have happened the day before, 
while he was delayed by cutting his whale. 

After learning these facts, we could not 
be satisfied till we had made another visit to 
the island, still hoping to pick up some clue 
to the fate of Cromwell, as we thought it not 
unlikely he might have left some record to 
inform us of his safety, if he had indeed left 
the island in another ship. So we stretched 
across to Macauley’s again, the Favorite still 
in company, and both captains went on shore. 
The charred remains of the fire were still 
there, as before, and a few bones lay near it, 
picked clean by the birds; but it was evident 
that no man was there, and no other marks 
of more recent date could be found. 

We were about returning, disappointed, 
to the ship, when my attention was suddenly 
drawn to the appearance of a stone lying 
upon a still larger one, which looked as 
though it might have been lifted and placed 
there, rather than have found its present 
position by accidental causes. This lay 
directly in our track to and from the boat, 
and had been passed and repassed both by 
our men and the Favorite’s; but now, as I 
glanced aside at it, I saw a piece of wood 
under it. I rolled over the stone, and found 
an old stave of a barrel, bleached and beach- 
worn, on which was the inscription, in lead- 
pencil, ‘‘ J. Cromwell, of ship Madagascar, 
taken off by ship Cicero;” then followed the 
date, which was the day that Captain Braley 
took his whale. Here, then, was the whole 
story; he had remained only two days on the 
island; and with our minds now fully re- 
lieved as to his safety, we pushed off, taking 
the barrel-stave with us. We soon after 
parted company with the Favorite, and 
months passed away in the usual routine of 
a voyage of this kind. We had no bully in 
the forecastle now, and no cause for uneasi- 
ness about the fate of the young man who 
had humbled him, though we were all sorry 
to have lost so good a shipmate. 

It was nearly a year afterwards that we 
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went into the Bay of Islands to make our 
last port in the Pacific before sailing for 
home. It was just at dark that we came to, 
and after furling the sails, I was standing in 
the waist, looking at a ship that lay afichored 
near us. She was a whaler, I knew; but I 
had not yet heard what ships were in port, 
and it was too dark when we anchored to 
make out her name. A boat put off from 
her, and pulled towards us. It was my first 
anchor-watch, and seeing no officer on deck, 
I went to the cabin door and reported to the 
mate, for the captain was on shore. 

** Boat coming alongside, Mr. West.”’ 

‘¢ Where is she from ?” he asked. 

‘¢ From this ship nearest to us.”’ 

** All right,’’ said he, coming up the stairs, 
** What boat is that ?”’ he hailed, as she shot 
alongside of us. 

** From the Cicero of New Bedford,’’ an- 
swered the officer at the steering oar. 

“The Cicero?” said Mr. West. ‘‘ Have 
you got a man named John Cromwell on 
board ? 

“Yes, sir, here he 1s,’ answered John 
Cromwell himself, from the head of the boat, 
recognizing the mate’s voice. ‘‘ How do 
you do, Mr. West? I did not know this was 
the Madagascar until now.”’ 

Most hearty was the greeting that John 
received as he jumped in on deck; for all 
hands had got wind of it by this time, and 
crowded round him to hear his story. 

**'You knew I was in the Cicero,’ said 
John. ‘ I suppose you found my post-office, 
then?” 

“Yes,” said I; “‘and I’ve got your letter 
now nailed up in the head of my trunk.” 

“Well, John,” said the mate, ‘ you’ll 
want to have a yarn with the boys, so I’ll 
hear your story by and by, when we are at 
leisure; for of course you’ll go home in the 
ship with us?” 

‘*Of course,” he replied. ‘‘ This is the 
ship that I belong to, though I can’t say but 
I shall be sorry to leave the old Cicero.” 

The two mates went below together, and 
Cromwell sat down on the main hatches, the 
centre figure of the group, who closed up 
round him. 

“Now, John,” said I, ‘tell us how you 
came to be left on shore at Goat Island, for 
we’ve always wondered at that. You must 
have been a long way off not to have heard 
the guns and fog-horns.”’ 

‘“*I did hear them,” said John; “ but just 
then I was hardly able to crawl, much less 
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walk, though I knew my life was almost 
depending upon it.”’ 

“* Why, were youhurt? You fell down the 
rocks, did you?” said several of his ship- 
mates, eagerly. 

*¢ Yes, said Cromwell, ‘‘ I did fall; but the 
fall was not the result of accident.” 

‘“*How was that?’’ asked everybody at 
once. 

‘* Well, I may as well begin my story and 
go on with it.” 

“Oh, I see!” said I, for the first time 
giving utterance to a thought that had many 
times occurred tome. ‘I see; that scoun- 
drel Bowers had something to do with it. 
Do you know, John, he ran away from us a 
few days after we lost you?” 

He’s here ashore now,” said Cromwell. 

‘“*He’s here? Bowers? Have you seen 
him ?”’ I asked. 

* Yes,” said John, “‘I have. But let me 
begin my story as I was going to do, when 
you interrupted me by jumping at conclu- 
sions. I came down to the boat, and got a 
coil of line to lower some of the goats down 
in certain places where the rocks were steep, 
and it was not easy to lug them down to the 
beach, and on my travels I fell in with 
Bowers alone. He had secured a fine old 
buck, and had tied him, and dragged him to 
the brow of a rock, where it rose perpendi- 
cularly about forty feet. 

“TI did not stop to say anything to him, 
for I knew he didn’t feel well disposed to- 
wards me, as he had never seemed to get 
over the bitterness he felt after the set-to 
we had here in the forecastle, but he hailed 
me, and asked me if I would bring my line, 
and lend him a hand to get his goat down to 
the beach. Of course I was willing, and in- 
deed I was glad he had spoken to me, for I 
didn’t want to hold any animosity against 
him and hoped he would feel as I did about 
it. So we bent on to the goat, and slung 
him over the edge of the precipice. There 
was no one below to receive and cast him 
off, but we thought as there was only one, 
we would lower him down and let go the 
line, and afterwards cast him off when we 
went down ourselves. We had perceived 
the bad weather coming on, and just as we 
were pushing the goat over the brow of the 
rock, we heard loud shouts from the direc- 
tion of the boats. ‘ Well, we’ll lower him 
down, anyhow,’ said Bowers, ‘ now we’ve 
got started, it won’t detain us buta minute.’ 
Well, we both got hold of the line and low- 
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ered away, for he was a heavy animal, and 
we didn’t want to let him go by the run, or, 
at least, I didn’t; when all at once Bowers 
let go, throwing all the strain upon me. I 
sung out to him to lay hold with me, or else I 
would have to let run, for the line was spin- 
ning through my hands so as to burn the 
skin, and turning my head aside to look at 
him, and urge him to help me,I saw him 
with the most devilish look in his ugly face 
that can be imagined, in the act of throwing 
a bight of the coil of line over my head! I 
know that I saw this, and you may imagine 
the feelings that were crowded into that one 
second of time, for I had not time to let go, 
or even to cry out before the line encircled 
me, and over I went after the goat, for he 
was ‘sounding’ heavy, but he was almost 
down to the beach before I left the top of 
the rock.”’ 

moment,” said I. ‘‘ I want to ask 
a question. Why did he throw the line 
round you, when he might have sent you 
over with the least push in the world, as you 
stood 

“* That’s a pertinent question,” said Crom- 
well, ‘* and is put in the right place, although 
it breaks the thread of the story. I suppose 
the scoundrel did it to strengthen the evi- 
dence of accidental death. For, if I had 
been found dead there with the bight of the 
line around my body, it would have been 
thought conclusive proof that I had carelessly 
stepped my foot into the coil, and any coro- 
ner’s jury would have found a verdict 
accordingly.” 

** That’s true,” said I. ‘‘ But what a de- 
liberating villain he must have been to think 
of that!” 

* Yes, that’s true,’”’ assented John; ‘“ but 
I can never be too thankful that he did think 
of it, for that was what proved my salvation. 
If he had pushed me off I should have fallen 
well out on the stones of the beach and been 
dashed to pieces, but the jerk of the line 
gave me a start in a perpendicular direction, 
straight after the goat, so that I landed 
square on top of him. The poor Billy was 
crushed to death but my life was saved, 
though I received a severe shock and must 
have lain insensible for along time. When 
I became conscious, I heard a musket fired, 
and several loud blasts on afog-horn. Then 
all the noise ceased, and I suppose these 
signals must have been made by the last 
boat that pushed off. But it was certainly 
an hour or two before I recovered sufficient. y 
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to travel round a bend of the beach toa place - 
where I could see the ships. They were 
then lying to under storm canvas, headed off 
shore, and it took both hands to hold my hat 
on my head.” 

** Well, what did you dothen ?”’ we asked. 

*¢ T made myself as comfortable as I could,” 
said Cromwell. ‘I didn’t feel very uneasy, 
for I knew the ships must return in a few 
days. I had food enough, for there were the 
goats all tied by the heels, just as you left 
them. But one of the first things I did was 
to cut the poor things adrift, and let them 
run. I had matches in my pocket, thanks to 
my bad habit of smoking, so I had the means 
of making a fire, and I managed very well 
till the gale was over. The next day the 
Cicero hove in sight, and would have passed 
without stopping, but I built a fire up on the 
cliff, and made all the signals I could, till I 
drew their attention. They came ashore. 
and took me off. I thought ‘a bird in the 
hand was worth two in the bush,’ and I had 
better not run the risk of waiting for my 
own ship.”’ 

** Well, now, John,” said I ‘ explain 
about Bowers being here. You said you had 
seen him, yourself.’’ 

“Yes, I did,’ said Cromwell. ‘ Last 
night I was ashore at the town of Korarika, 
below here, and I went into a little public 
house there and stayed a shorttime. When 
I came out again, I paused a moment under 
the lee of the house, to see if I could see any 
of the rest of the boat’s crew, for they had 
scattered soon after we landed. It was dark, 
and I could see no one. I struck a match 
against the side of the house to light my 
pipe, and, as the flame burst from it, 
it flashed full in the face of a man who was 
looking round the corner of the building. 
His body was hidden from sight, but the 
head was that of Ned Bowers. A startling 
change passed over his features as he receg- 
nized me; he glared fiercely upon me, and 
stepped out into view, drawing something 
from his shirt-front at the same time. He 
was dressed in ordinary seaman’s rig, but by 
the set of his flannel shirt, I should judge 
that he had quite an array of concealed 
weapons under it. By the time I had made 


these observations, the flame of my match 
had died out, but I heard something like the 
cocking of a pistol, and darted back to the 
front of the house, not wishing to give him 
the opportunity which he seemed to want, 
of trying whether I was John Cromwell’s 
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ghost, or was really ‘ sensible to feeling as to 

sight.’ He seemed to think better of it, how- 
ever, for I directly heard a muttered oath, 
and then the patter of retreating footsteps, 
and caught a glimpse of a shadowy form 
moving swiftly off into the darkness towards 
the hills back of the town. It might have 
been half an hour after this that we were 
pushing the boat out to go on board, when we 
heard three musket-shots fired in quick suc- 
cession and in that direction among the hills, 
but whether that had any connection with 
what I have been telling you I cannot say. 
You know there is a state of war existing 
between the mountain tribes and the Eng- 
lish, and just now there is considerable anx- 
iety felt by the whites down ai Kcrarika, for 
the enemy are known to be prowling round in 
the vicinity, and the troops are sleeping on 
their arms upin the blockhouse there. I sup- 
pose there must be pickets posted over the hills 
yonder, night and day.” 

‘Well, John,” said I, ‘‘ I don’t believe he 
would have hit you, if he had fired at you, 
for you seem to bear a charmed life, and 
your luck would have cleared you in some 
way.”’ 

‘¢ ] would rather not give him the chance,” 
said John. ‘‘He’s a desperate scoundrel, 
and wouldn’t scruple to use any weapon 
or any means to work his revenge upon one 
he hates, though he doesn’t mount many 
guns in a fist fight, as we have all seen.” 

The next day John Cromwell brought his 
few traps on board the Madagascar, and 
took up his old quarters among us, his chest 
and contents having been safely kept for 
him. We went ashore in the afternoon, 
John and I, on duty, and while waiting on 
the beach, a barge from an English brig-of- 
war landed a short distance from us. The 
seamen remained near their boat, and in a 
few minutes, several soldiers appeared bear- 
ing a sick or wounded man on a stretcher. 
As they drew nearer, we saw that he hada 
leg amputated. With a natural feeling of 
curiosity we approached the boat, and asked 
one of the seamen what was to be done with 
the man. 


“Oh,” said he, ‘we are going to carry 
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him to a hospital further up the bay, where 
all the wounded are carried now, because we 
are expecting an atteok here at Korarika 
every day.” 

‘¢ Ts he a soldier or a sailor? ” T asked. 

‘* Well, he’s neither one nor the other,” 
answered the seaman, ‘‘ though perhaps he’s 
done something at both in his life, as well 
as some other calling not so honorable as 
either of them.”’ 

But where or how was he wounded?” 
inquired John. 

‘¢ He was shot by the pickets over the hill 
there last night. He has been living among 
the Maories, and fighting on their side. He 
managed to get inside of the lines last night 
somehow, though I think,”’ said he lowering 
his voice, ‘‘they must have kept a lubberly 
kind of lookout to let him do it. But he 
wasn’t so lucky in getting out again, he was 
brought to and didn’t answer the hail right- 
ly, so he got his leg broken with a shot.’ 

By this time he was being lifted into the 
boat, and we approached and stooped over 
him; as his eyes opened and met those of 
Cromwell fixed upon him, he shuddered 
with terror. 

‘What! again ?’’ said he, in a voice husky 
with pain and rage. ‘‘ Will you always 
haunt me? Are you alive or not?” 

‘Yes; I’m alive, Bowers,” said Crom- 
well, ‘‘ thanks to your not having done your 
work too thoroughly. But I shall not haunt 
youlong. Come,” said he, aside to me, “let 
us go. I have seen enough.” 

“Tt will be as well for him if he dies of 
the wound,” said the landlord of the little 
public house, ‘‘ for he’d be hung as a spy if 
he recovers, and besides he proves to be a 
man that the police have been on the look- 
out for these two years. He ran away from 
the convict station at Norfolk Island, got off 
in a vessel, and went down among the isl- 
ands, but how he drifted back here nobody 
knows.” 

Of course we knew, John and I, but we 
kept our own counsel. We heard within a 
week afterwards, that gangrene had set in, 
and Bowers had defrauded the gallows by 
dying of his wound. 
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HENEVER a good child dies, an angel 

from heaven comes down to the earth 
and takes the dead child in his arms, spreads 
out his great white wings, and flies away over 
all the places the child had loved, and picks 
quite a handful of flowers, which he carries 
up to the Almighty, that they may bloom 
more brightly than on earth. And the 
Father presses all the flowers to his heart; 
but he kisses the flower that pleases him 
best, and the flowers are then endowed with 
a voice and can join in the great chorus of 
praise. 

‘“See!’’ This is what an angel said as he 
carried a dead child up to heaven; and the 
child heard as if in a dream; and they went 
over on the regions of home where the little 
child had played, and came through gardens 
with beautiful flowers. ‘‘ Which of these 
shall we take with us to plant in heaven ?”’ 
asked the angel. 

Now there stood near them a slender, 
beautiful rose-bush; but a wicked hand had 
broken off the stem, so that all the branches, 
covered with half-broken buds, were hang- 
ing around quite withered. 

poor rose-bush!”’ said the child; 
‘“* take it, that it may bloom up yonder.” 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child, 
and the dear little one half-opened his eyes. 
They plucked some of the rich flowers, but 
also took with them the wild pansy and de- 
spised butter-cup. 

‘* Now we have flowers,” said the child. 
And the angel nodded, but he did not fly 
upward to heaven. They remained in the 
great city. They floated about there in a 
small street, where lay whole heaps of straw, 
ashes and sweepings, for it had been removal 
day. 

There lay fragments of plates, bits of 
plaster, rags and old hats, and all this did 
not look well; and the angel pointed amid 
all this confusion to a few fragments of a 
flower-pot, and to a lump of earth which had 
fallen out, which was held together by the 
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roots of a great dried flower, which was of 
no use, and had, therefore, been thrown out 
into the street. 

“We will take that with us,” said the 
angel. ‘I will tell you why as we fly on- 
ward. Down yonder in the lane lived a 
poor sick boy; from his childhood he had 
been bed-ridden. When he was at his best 
he could go up and down the room a few 
times, leaning on crutches; that was the 
utmost he could do. For a few days in sum- 
mer the sunbeams would penetrate for a few 
hours to the floor of his room, and when the 
poor boy sat there and the sun shone upon 
him, he looked at the red blood in his thin 
fingers, and he would say, ‘ Yes, to-day he 
has been out!’ He knew the forest with its 
beautiful vernal green only from the fact 
that the neighbor’s little son brought him 
the first green branch of a beech-tree; and 
he held that up over his head and dreamed 
he was in the beech wood, where the sun 
shone and the birds sang. Onaspring day 
the neighbor’s boy brought him also field 
flowers, and among them was, by chance, 
one to which the root was still hanging; and 
it was planted in a flower-pot, and placed by 
the bed, close to the window. And the 
flower had been planted by a fortunate hand, 
and it grew, threw out new shoots, and bore 
flowers every year. It became a splendid 
flower garden to the sickly boy,—his little 
treasure here on earth. He watered it and 
tended it, and took good care that it got the 
benefit of every ray of sunlight, down to the 
latest that struggled in through the narrow 
window; it grew for him and gladdened his 
eyes, and spread its fragrance about him; 
and toward it he turned in death, when the 
Father called him. He has been with the 
Almighty for a year. Fora year the flower 
has stood forgotten in the window, and is 
withered; and thus, at the removal, it has 
been thrown into the dust of the street. 
And this is the poor flower which we have 
taken into our nosegay; for this flower has 
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given more joy than the richest in a queen’s 

‘“* But how do you know all this?” asked 
the child. 

‘¢ T know it,’ said the angel, ‘for I my- 
self was that boy who walked on crutches! 
I know my flower well.” 

And the child opened his eyes, and looked 
into the glorious, happy face of the angel, 
and at the same moment they entered the 
region where there is peace and joy. And 
the Father pressed the dear child to his 


bosom, and then it received wings like the 
angel, and flew hand in hand with him. 
And the Almighty kissed the dry, withered 
field flower, and it received a voice, and sang 
with all the angels hovering round,—some 
near, and some in wider circles, and some in 
infinite distance, but all equally happy. And 
they all sang, little and great, the good 
happy child and the poer field flower that 
had lain there withered, thrown among the 
dust, in the rubbish of the removal day, in 
the dark, narrow lane. 


WATCHING FOR FAIRIES. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


HE frogs were beginning their evening 
concert in the meadow pool, and the 
gray old goose put on her nightcap and went 
to bed in the barn. A wise old thing she, 
for the barn doors would be closed in an- 
other moment, and she would have been 
obliged to cuddle herself up in the weeds 
outside, with her pert young daughters, who 
were just out of goslinghood and thought 
they knew everything in creation, if she had 
not started at that early hour for safe quar- 
ters. And who knew but a fox might come 
prowling round, on such a moonshiny night 
as that promised to be? This was what the 
old goose said to her children, in her queer, 
hoarse voice; but they preferred to be out 
as long as the daylight lasted, wetting their 
yellow legs in the pool. There was no sense 
in going to bed so early, they said, with 
their hoarse, queer voices. And Nan would 
have joined them heartily in this, if she had 
had any idea what they were saying, as they 
quacked away to each other, the old goose 
looking solemnly from the barn window, 
the young ones answering pertly from the 
water, just over the fence. 

Nan was thinking the same thing, at that 
very moment. It was late for her to be out. 
Grandpa and grandma had gone to spend 
the evening at Deacon Tisdale’s, and on 
their way spied Nan, and told her that it 
was time to go into the house and go to bed; 
Jack and baby were fast asleep already. 
But Nan pretended that she did not hear a 
word, and ran round behind the fence out of 


sight, and was keeping still in the shadow of 
it, lest Debby should spy her, also, from the 
kitchen windows, and come out in haste to 
take her in. It was very stupid to be tucked 
into a trundle-bed before it was fairly dark! 
Why didn’t grown-up people go to bed at 
the same time, if it made one so much wiser, 
and healthier, and brighter, as grandma 
said? Grandma said that it would make 
one grow faster, too; but Nan thought that 
she was mistaken, for Lizzie Smith was just 
her age, and nearly a half head taller, and 
she had always been to bed an hour earlier 
than Lizzie. Lizzie’s mother let her sit up 
as long as she pleased. Grandma said that 
as soon as it was dark under the table, it was 
time for little girls to go to bed; she used to 
go then, when she was a little girl. And so 
Nan must be sent up-stairs, whether she 
were sleepy or not; and no matter how nice 
it was in the kitchen, and Debby and Linda 
telling fairy stories. If she ever had any 
little girls, herself, they should sit up until 
midnight, if they wished, and should have 
plum-cakes for supper, instead of bread and 
milk. 

And to-night she was going to sit up a 
long time. Grandma didn’t tell her to go in 
and go to bed; she only said that it was time 
to go; and she was going to stay out of doors 
till it was almost time for grandpa and 
grandma to come home again. Then she 
could creep softly up the back stairs, and no 
one ever need know what time she went to 
bed. She wanted to see the moon rise and 
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wish over her right shoulder, and to catch 

some fireflies; and most of all, she wished to 
see if the fairies really did come out and 
dance in the meadow when it was dark. 
Jack had a story-book that said they did, 
and grandma had a Katy, once, who said 
that she had seen them many a night, in 
Ireland. But grandpa said that he had 
never set his eyes upon one, though he so 
often crossed the fields of an evening; and 
Sim sometimes pretended that he met them 
every night, and sometimes that he had 
never seen one in his whole life. And so 
Nan didn’t know what to believe about it, 
but was anxious to see for herself, though 
she was a little afraid to he alone in the 
dark. The fairies wouldn’t harm any one— 
they were good little people, and had been 
known to give wonderful gifts to good 
children. But Nan’s conscience wouldn’t 
exactly agree with her there, that she was 
good, and she hardly hoped for a gift, if she 
should be so fortunate as tofind them. But 
if they came out, she was going right up to 
them, and satisfy herself as to their looks, 
manners, eic. Some people said that there 
weren’t any gentlemen fairies; but there 
was a story in her Christmas book about a 
gentleman fairy who went a-hunting, and 
wore a white owl’s feather in his cap. 
Debby said that they lived in the cups of 
flowers and under the leaves, but Katy de- 
clared that they lived in shy little holes 
under ground, some in the woods and some 
in the meadows, and a different race in the 
bogs and marshes. Katy had found the bog- 
trotters’ houses many a time, or seen the 
opening that led into them. She didn’t dig 
into them—she didn’t dare to; because if 
people pried into their houses without an 
invitation, they would put thorns in their 
beds at night! They were more spiteful 
than the other fairies. Sometimes Nan had 
doubted whether there were any Teal fairies 
in this country, and she was determined to 
find out. 

It wasn’t time for them yet, for it wasn’t 
fairly dark; but it was very nice out of doors, 
so Nan wasn’t very impatient in her waiting. 
The buttercups and daisies were all folded, 
and looked like nothing but buds, but the 
evening primroses were bright awake, peep- 
ing out over all the meadow, like lights in 
elfin houses, and the fireflies were round in 
clouds, with their glittering torches. But 
as it grew darker and darker, Nan felt a 
little afraid, there were such strange-looking 
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shadows under the trees, and the silver 
birches down by the brook had such a white, 
ghostly look in the dusk, that she didn’t . 
like to look in that direction. And then 
there was an encampment of gipseys over 
across the woods, not more than a mile 
away, and gipseys sometimes stole children, 
she had heard. What if they should come 
prowling along behind the trees, and run 
away with her! Then she looked back at 
the house, and it seemed so near, with 
bright lights in its windows, and the 
kitchen door wide open, that she took cour- 
age, and went a little ways down the 
meadow path, and seating herself in the 
midst of a clump of tall buttercups, began 
her watch. 

It was rather damp and chilly, but Nan 
buttoned up her little sacque, and made her- 
self a cosy little nest in the grass, away 
from the wind; and by and by Muff, her 
kitten, came scampering down there, to 
keep her company. The moon wasn’t up, 
but Nan thought if the fairies were coming 
out at all, it was time for them to make 
their appearance, for it was late and dark, 
and there were stars in the sky. But there 
wasn’t a trace of them, anywhere. There 
was no stir about the flowers or in the grass, 
and nothing to be heard but the song of a 
lonesome little whip-poor-will who sat on the 
fence. Nan listened with her ear to the 
ground, but there was no sound there, 
surely. No fairies lived there, or she should 
hear their music; for they always had music 
at night, and danced. She felt under the 
leaves and brakes, searched through the 
daisy nests, and pulled open the folded 
flowers, but there was nothing but dew- 
drops in them, and now and then a drowsy 
little insect. 

“ Well,” thought Nan, “I guess they 
must have seen me, though I am hidden so | 
in the tall grass and buttercups, and kept in 
the woods. They have very sharp little 
eyes.” 

So, taking Muff in her arms, she stole 
softly down the path across the brook, and 
peeped over the fence into the woods. She 
did not like to go in, amid all the dark trees, 
for it looked very weird and dismal there; 
so she stood where she could look in a long 
way, up a green, open lane that led through 
the woods, listening and watching. Once 
she thought she could hear a little faint 
echo like music, but it was only a brook sing- 
ing in some distant dell; then she thought 
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she heard a merry rustling, as of a troop of 
light little feet dancing over the brakes; but 
it was only the wind on a frolic with the 
leaves, and there were no fairies, only fire- 
flies, flitting about with their lights, like 
busy little brownies belated with their work, 
and obliged to finish it by candle-light. 
Then Nan concluded that it couldn’t be 
time for them to be out yet; so she stole 
* back to her nest in the buttercups to wait a 
little while longer, and if they didn’t show 
themselves very soon, she must give up her 
watch and go into the house. The moon 
came sailing up from behind the woods, and 
she wished over her right shoulder that the 
fairies would dance in «a ring in the little 
daisy hollow close by her side; but her wish 
didn’t come to pass that time. 

Muff curled himself into a little speckled 
ball in Nan’s lap, and purred himself to 
sleep. Nan thought she wasn’t sleepy at 
all, though it was so long past her usual bed- 
time; but someway the moon began to look 
dimmer, the trees rocked in a drowsy sort of 
way, and everything was in a mist. Nan’s 
curly head, which was resting on her elbow, 
began to nod strangely, and in another mo- 
ment she was fast asleep, too. It was a 
June night, but damp and dewy, and Nan’s 
position was cramped and uncomfortable. 
She dreamed that a giant had stolen her and 
locked her into a dark closet, so cold and 
damp that she shivered all over, and so 
small that she could neither move nor stir; 
and every day she expected to be eaten by 
the terrible old fellow! His wife was almost 
as terrible as he was, with a wrinkled skin 
like yellow leather, and such great, cruel- 
looking, bony hands! She kept a strict 
watch over Nan, that she could not escape, 
and laughed at her tearful pleadings for 
mercy. Then the freakish dream-sprites 
' changed the giants to gipseys, in a most in- 
comprehensible manner, and they were 
chasing her up over a steep, stony hill; and 
every instant their pace grew quicker, and 
hers grew slower. The stones cut her feet, 
her clothes caught upon the thorns and 
drew her back, almost into the arms of her 
pursuers. She tried to scream for help, but 
her tongue was paralyzed, and there was no 
one near on either side tosave her! But in 
the midst of her terror, a pair of sharp little 
claws pierced her hand, and a little cold 
nose rubbing against her face awoke her, 
and she sat up in the grass, rubbing open 
her bewildered eyes. Oh, how cold and wet 


she was! For the wind had risen, and the 
grass under her and the buttercups over her 
were thickly beaded with dew. 

When her eyes were fairly open what was 
her amazement to find herself out of doors, 


in the dark, with the sky over her head in- 


stead of the white ceiling of her own little 
chamber. Where she was, or how she came 
there, she couldn’t remember for a moment, 


and she began to cry, she was so frightened 


and bewildered. But there was Moff, pur- 
ring and rubbing his head against her, as if 
he thought it was very nice; he was tired of 
sleeping himself, for no one knows how 
many naps he had taken in the clover during 
the daytime, and he wanted to coax Nan 
into a frolic now. 

Nan thought that the gipseys must have 
caught her, after all, and left her to sleep 
outside their tent, for she was entirely un- 
used to being thus awakened from a sound 
sleep, and was not quite herself. But she 
soon found out where she was, and started 
with Muff in her arms at a very swift pace 
for the house. Its windows were all dark, 
and there was no sound from any quarter, 
except a little rustling in the grasses below 
that sounded like footsteps. But Nan’s 
mind was upon giants and gipseys instead of 
fairies, now, and she imagined that some- 
thing was following her. Never did a pair 
of small feet fly faster, clipping off the heads 
of the daisies, and startling the little ground 
sparrows that were brooding tenderly over 
their households in the grass. She was 
afraid of her own shadow, and the creaking 


of the barn-yard gate, which she must go | 


through in order to get into the lane that’led 
to the back door, had such a hollow echo 
that it made her fairly shiver. Then an- 
other strange noise echoed behind her, a 
hoarse, fearful noise, as of some one breath- 
ing heavily. Nan would not have looked 
over her shoulder for the world, for fear of 
seeing some terrible face like that of the 
giant’s wife in her dream. It was only the 
silly geese moving that had made the sound, 
and as she passed them they raised their 
heads and gave utterance to a perfect chorus 
of loud, hoarse, unearthly quacks! And 
Nan, perfectly desperate with fear, echoed 
them in a cry so shrill and high that it might 
have aroused the seven sleepers. The 
house was still some distance away, and 
pushing the great, sliding barn door open 
she rushed in and hid herself in a bundle of, 
hay behind a surprised old cow who rose up- 
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on her feet to see what was the matter. She 

dared not scream again to arouse the people 
in the house, she was afraid of the sound of 
her own voice, and then it would betray her 
locality to her pursuers. She was too fright- 
ened to weep, but listened breathlessly from 
her hiding-place for footsteps over the barn 
floor; but all was still for a few moments—a 
good many moments they seemed to Nan,— 
then a strange light fell across the floor, and 
great heavy feet came tramp, tramp, tramp 
directly toward her! Nan made a sudden 
lurch toward the old cow, and knew no 
more until she found herself in Sim’s arms 
in the kitchen, and Debby bending over her 
with a camphor bottle. A lantern was 
burning on the table, and Muff sat content- 
edly blinking in its light. 

“The gipseys didn’t get me then, after 
all?” said Nan, faintly. 

Gipseys! exclaimed Debby, taking her 
into her own arms, and hugging her until 
she was was almost choked. ‘‘ You don’t 
say that the gipseys ’ticed you away! 
Where for mercy’s sake have you been all 
night ?”’ 

Nan made an effort to reply, but Debby 
seemed too excited to listen, and Sim’s great 
blue eyes were almost staring out of his 
head with wonder. 

‘*Land’s sake what am I thinking of!” 
piped Debby again. ‘‘ The child’s as wet as 
a drowned kitten, and must have some hot 
herb tea or she’ll get her death o’ cold, if she 
hain’t got it a’reddy! Lor, go to work and 
make up a fire, Sim, and get the kittle to 
bilin’ jest as soon as you ken.” 

And just then grandma appeared, lamp in 
hand, to know what the noise was about at 
that time of night, and seeing Nan lying 
helpless in Debby’s arms, with her out-door 
garments on, she almost let the lamp fall in 
her surprise and alarm. 

** What does this mean?” she exclaimed, 
approaching Nan, whose little round face 
was very pale, and whose eyes had a startled, 
frightened look still. 

Whereupon Debby and Sim began to tell 
their part of the story in concert, and after- 
ward Nan told all she was able to of hers, 
between the bitter swallows of thoroughwort 
which Debby insisted upon forcing into her 
mouth. 

I will not attempt to tell it in their own 
words, but it was like this. Debby got all 
her work done and retired early, supposing 
Nan had gone to bed with the other children, 
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at the usual hour. Her head ached and she 
was restless and wakeful, and just after the 
clock struck one she thought she heard the 
barn-yard gate open and then shut again. 
Her window was down at the top, and she 
lifted her head from the pillow to listen. 
The geese made a terrible clamor, and then 
she heard some one scream—a loud, shrill 
scream, but it was like a child’s voice, thin 
and piping. She was dreadfully frightened, 
and hurrying to the door she spoke to Sim 
who slept in the next room. He had heard 
it, also, and was already up, and, lighting 
his lantern, made his way out as fast as he 
could. He looked all round out of doors, 
but nothing was to be seen or heard. Then 
he went into the barn, but there was noth- 
ing there but the kitten, wandering over the 
floor, and he was about going in the house 
again to tell Debby that they must have 
been dreaming, when he heard aslight noise 
in the direction of the cow stalls. But it 
was only old Brindle, moving about to find 
some hay to eat—she always was an uneasy 
old thing in the night. He held his lantern 
up to take one last peep, and all of a sudden 
his eye fell upon a little foot which was 
thrust out of a pile of hay in the corner, and 
upon investigation it proved to be Nan in a 
dead faint! He brought her in his arms, and 
she soon came to herself under the influence 
of Debby’s camphor bottle. How she came 
to be there, in such a state, they could not 
tell, and all three looked to Nan for light on 
the subject. 

‘* She ain’t bin in bed this blessed night,”’ 
said Debby. ‘I’ve just been up to see, and 
her bed ain’t tumbled.”’ 

‘* Was it you, Sim, with the lantern? I 
thought it must be the gipseys,” said Nan. 
“They made a dreadful noise.”’ 

‘“‘T didn’t hear no noise, but the geese and 
you a-screaming,”’ said Debby. thought 
then the voice sounded dreadful natural.” - 

Nan couldn’t tell a very straight story, 
that night, but the next day she remembered 
it all, and was very penitent and very much 
ashamed. 

Grandma forgave her disobedience, think- 
ing she had been punished for it sufficiently, 
already. And for a whole week afterward 
she was kept in the house with a soar throat 
and aching head, as the result of her ex- 
posure in that vain watch for the fairies. 
And it was June weather, too, and all the 
other children were strawberrying and flow- 
er-gathering, and having such merry times. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Wauire Caxr.—Half a cup butter, two cups 
sugar; one cup milk, one cup cornstarch, two 
cups flour, whites of seven eggs, lemon or 
vanilla flavoring according to taste, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in layers and 
fill with boiled icing and raisins. Cover the top 
of the cake with grated cocoanut, thickly 
sprinkled with raisins. 


Fruit Puppine.—Take stale bread, pour over 
hot water and soak awhile, chop as for dress- 
ing, though not so fine; place a layer of bread 
in buttered tin, then a layer of fruit previously 
stewed, having the last layer bread; bake half 
an hour, and serve with sugar and cream or any 
pudding sauce. Apricots can be used if desired. 


Lrmon Savucr.—Boil one cupful of water and 
one cupful of sugar together fifteen minutes, add 
a pinch of salt, then remove; and when a little 
cool add a teaspoonful of extract of lemon and 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 


Dark CaAkE.—Four pounds of flour, three 
pounds of butter, three pounds of sugar, four 
pounds of currants, two pounds of raisins stoned 
and chopped, twenty eggs, six tablespoonfuls of 
essence of lemon or vanilla, one ounce of mace, 
three pulverized nutmegs, half a pound of sliced 
citron; to be baked two hours and a half or three 
hours. This is a most excellent recipe for a 
wedding cake. 


HARRICOT OF MuTTON.—Two pounds of mut- 
ton cut into pieces suitable for serving; remove 
the fat and brown in a little of the fat; put them 
into a stewpan; brown one tablespoonful of 
butter, and two tablespoonfuls of flour; then 
pour on slowly one pint of hot water, add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of pep- 
per, one bay leaf, one tablespoonful of mush- 
room catsup, one stalk of celery; pour over the 
chops; cut one turnip, carrot and onion into 
small pieces, boil ten minutes, drain, and add to 
the meat; simmer three-quarters of an hour. 


LIVER WITH Brown Savce.—Soak the liver 
ten minutes in boiling water, drain and remove 
the thin skin and veins; season with salt and 
pepper; roll in flour, and fry in bacon fat; serve 
with brown gravy. 


Brown Gravy.—Brown two tablespoonfuls 
butter and add two tablespoonfuls flour, and 
pour on slowly one pint of hot stock; add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, a 
few drops of onion juice and one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. 


Cakr.—Put bones of fish with head into 
stewpan, with about one pint of water; add pep- 
per and salt to taste, one good-sized onion; stew 
slowly for about two hours, then chop fine the 
meat of the fish, mixing well with cold mashed 
potatoes, and bread or cracker crumbs; add a 
little chopped parsley and salt and pepper; make 
into a loaf, with an egg well beaten; brush it 
over with the white of an egg; stew with crumbs, 
and fry a delicate brown; serve hot, with a gar- 
nish of parsley and sliced lemon. 


GRAHAM MUFFINS.—Mix one and a half cups 
of graham flour, one-half cup of white flour, one- 
quarter cup of sugar, one-half teaspoonfn! of salt 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder together; 
beat one egg, add one cup of milk, and pour on 
to the dry materials; bake twenty-five or thirty 
minutes. 


OMELET SOUFFLE.—Beat the yolks of two 
eggs until light colored and thick; add two tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and one-half tea- 
spoonful vanilla, beat the whites of four eggs 
until very stiff; cut and fold them into the yolks; 
bake about twelve minutes. 


“Macaront WITH GRAVY AND MEAT.—Take 
macaroni, some cold meat, and good gravy. 
Boil macaroni till soft; put cold water on it to 


prevent it sticking together. Cut the meat into 
small pieces, cover the bottom of a pie-dish with 
fine bread-crumbs, then put on a layer of meat, 
a little salt and pepper, a layer of macaroni, a 
layer of Parmesan cheese, and repeat the layers 
again. Then put on a layer of fried onions; cut 
in strips, cover with bread-crumbs, pour over 
plenty of gravy, and then bake a half-hour. 


Eaes A LA BALDWIN.—Boil four or six eggs 
till quite hard; cut the whites into very small 
pieces. Make a rich, white, thick sauce, to 
which should be added a little parsley, chopped 
very fine, a little cayenne and salt, and a table- 
spoonful of cream; put in the pieces of white of 
egg, and boil all up for one minute, and have 
ready the yolks, rubbed through a coarse sieve; 
place the white egg mixture into a dish, cover 
with the tammied yolk, and brown lightly with a 
salamander. 


SANDWICH DRESSING.—One-half pound of 
nice butter, two tablespoonfuls of mixed mus- 
tard, three tablespoonfuls of salad oil, a little 
red or white pepper, a little salt, yolk of one egg; 
rub the butter to a cream, add the other ingre-. 
dients, and mix thoroughly, set away to cool; 
spread the bread with this mixture, and put in 
the ham chopped fine. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


There is nothing that more distinctly removes 
a hurried meal from the region of the common- 
place than a cup of good cocoa or chocolate in- 
stead of tea, and a dainty salad. Fresh lettuce 
or water-cress make a good summer salad with- 
out any addition except a light dressing of oil, 
lemon juice, instead of vinegar, and a little salt 
and pepper. 

The fat from chickens and fowls is excellent 
for shortening, or for almost any fine cooking, 
and should be kept by itself. Ham fat has a 
smoky flavor and must be kept alone, but can be 
used for frying the vegetables used in some 
soups, for potatoes and eggs. The fat of mutton, 
lamb, turkey, geese, and ducks has a strong 
flavor, but should be tried out for soft soap. 

The old fashion of boiling coffee and clearing 
it with eggs is still a popular one with house- 
wives. The advantages are that the coffee is 
perfectly clear; a peculiar flavor, very agreeable 
to many coffee drinkers, is imparted by the egg; 
and when milk or cream is added the coffee 
turns to a rich yellow color that is very inviting, 
and not seen in coffee made without egg. 


CuRES FOR SUNBURN.—This is a time of year 
when recipes for sunburn meet one at every 
turn. Here is the best prescription that can be 
made: Burn yourself a little more, and the red 
will turn brown, the wholesome and becoming 
color in summer time. The same rule applies to 
freckles equally well. Freckle yourself thorough- 
ly that it may be evident at a glance that you 
are taking a course in nature’s university. If 
the face smarts after a day out of doors hot 
water will take out the sting. Cosmetics are 
especially injurious because the smart means ir- 
ritation, and lotions and balms, oftener than not, 
are poisons to an irritated skin. Complexion 
troubles are doctored by frequent bathing of the 
person where any application to the face will 
only make them in the eng worse. Perfect 
cleanliness, as a rule, means ‘a good skin. [f it 
does not, then the general health is at fault, and 
the only remedy lies in giving a better tone to 
the system, A clean face is a charm which 


many girls do not seem to appreciate. —New 
York Mail and Express. 
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InsoMNIA.—On retiring for the night we are 
apt to carry our business with us, or we have 
some pet theory to further devefop; it is wrong to 
permit any subject to take possession of us at 
such a time. Yet the surroundings are most 
favorable to mental activity. It becomes easy 
to think; it is a real pleasure. It is only to be- 
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gin a train of ideas, or to find ourselves urged on 
as if by some unseen stimulus. There is an un- 
accountable vigor with our mental powers, not 
often present through the day. By and by we 
begin to realize that this ought not to be en- 
couraged ; so we desire sleep, but sleep is farthest 
from us. What is the remedy ? 

I have often risen and taken a bit of plain 
food, then fixed my attention on some other sub- 
ject, and always with good results. But this 
remedy I feel is not a proper one; it is only di- 
recting the determination of blood from one set 
of organs to another; the whole body wants quiet 
rest. 

Thus far my best means of relief is to absolu- 
tely pin my mind down to some single trivial ob- 
ject, as a view of running water, or counting a 
half dozen figures, over and over, till all is for- 
gotten. 


For NEURALGIC HEADACHE.—The following 
is recommended as a cure for neuralgic head- 
ache: Squeeze the juice of a lemon into a small 
cup of strong coffee. This will usually afford 
immediate relief in neuralgic headache. Tea 
ordinarily increases neuralgic pain, and ought 
not to be used by persons affected with it.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Lock-J aw.—Let any one who has an attack 
of lock-jaw, says an exchange, take a small 
quantity of turpentine, warm it and pour it on 
the wound, no matter where the wound is, and 
relief will follow in less than a minute. Noth- 
ing better can be applied to a severe cut or 
bruise than cold turpentine; it will give certain 
relief almost instantly. Turpentine is almost a 
certain remedy for croup. Saturate a’ piece of 
flannel with it and put it on the chest, and in a 
very severe case three of four drops on a lump of 
sugar may be taken inwardly. Every family 
should have a bottle on hand. 


In these days when food adulteration is so 
common, it is a comfort to find an article for the 
table that is thoroughly reliable. Walter Baker 
& Co.’s breakfast cocoa is eminent in this limited 
class. No chemicals are used in its manufacture, 
and it is absolutely pure. It forms moreover a 
delicious and healthful drink, as refreshing, and 
more nutritious, than tea or coffee, and free from 
the injurious effects that those béverages some- 
times produce. And it is very cheap withal. 
The house of Walter Baker & Co. has maintain- 
ed for more than one hundred years a great and 


honored repute by the excellence and purity of 
its manufactures. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ComMon NAMES. 


Aqua fortis is nitric acid. 

Aqua regia is nitro-muriatic acid. 

Blue vitriol is sulphate of copper. 

Cream of tartar is bitartrate potassium. 
Calome!l is chloride of mercury. 

Chalk is carbonate of calcium. 

Salt of tartar is carbonate of potassa. 

Caustic potassa is hydrate potassium. 
Chloroform is chloride of formyle. 

Common salt is chloride of sodium. 

Copperas, or green vitriol, is sulphate of iron. 
Corrosive sublimate is bichloride of mercury. 
Dry alum is sulphate aluminum and potassium. 
Epsom salts is sulphate of magnesia. 

Ethiops mineral is black sulphate of mercury. 
Fire damp is light carburetted hydrogen. 
Galena is sulphide of lead. 

Gauber’s salt is sulphate of sodium. 

Glucose is grape sugar. 

Goulard water is basic acetate of lead. 

Iron pyrites is bisulphide iron. 

Jeweler’s putty is oxide of tin. 

King’s yellow is sulphide of arsenic. 

Laughing gas is protoxide of nitrogen. 

Lime is oxide of calcium. 

Lunar caustic is nitrate of silver. 

Mosaic gold is bisulphide of tin. 

Muriate of lime is chloride of calcium. 

Niter of saltpeter is nitrate of potash. 

Oil of vitriol is sulphuric acid. 

Potash is oxide of potassium. 

Realgar iagmiphide of arsenic. 

Red lead ige@kide of lead. 

Rust of iron is oxide of iron. 

Salammoniac is muriate of ammonia. , 
Slacked lime is hydrate calcium. 

Soda is oxide of sodium. 

Spirits of hartshorn is ammonia. 

Spirits of salt is hydrochloride of muriatic acid. 
Stucco, or plaster of Paris, is sulphate of lime. 
Sugar of lead is acetate of lead. 

Verdigris is basic acetate of copper. 
Vermilion is sulphide of mercury. 

Vinegar is acetic acid diluted. 

Volatile alkali is ammonia. 

Water is oxide of hydrogen. 

White precipitate is ammoniated mercury. 
White vitriol is sulphate of zinc. 


THREAD Spoots.—Among the peculiar in- 
dustries which flourish in western Maine is the 
making of thread-spools. They are cut from 
smooth, white-birch timber—a wood which 
works easily—by various kinds of improved 
machines. There are numerous mills through- 
out the lumbering region, where the birch is 


sawed into strips about four feet long and from 
one to two inches in width and thickness. These 
strips then go to the spool-factories, to be con- 
verted into speols. The processes they are put 
through are numerous, and one, the method 
of polishing them, is quiteinteresting. A barrel 
is filled nearly full of them, and then revolved 
by means of machinery and belting, until the 
spools are worn smooth by rubbing one against 
another. Spool-manufacturing is the most im- 
portant industry in several of the villages of Ox- 
ford county, and will doubtless continue so un- 
til the supply of white-birch timber is exhausted. 
The manufacture of shoe-pegs is another peculiar 
Maine industry, though shared into some extent 
by other New England States. These are cut 
from maple and white-birch by machinery, and 
are worth, at the factory, from thirty-five to 
ninety-five cents a bushel. The compressing of 
sawdust is also a flourishing business in Bangor 
in that state. There is a firm there styling it- 
self a compress company, who convert sawdust 
and shavings into solid bales by compression, 
which finds ready sale in the eastern cities. 


A PrecuLiaR CHARITY.—Miss Annie Wain 
Ryerss, of Philadelphia, at her death left $76,000 
in her will to found a home for infirm animals. 
To carry out her wishes a farm has just been 
purchased near Hustleton, Pa., on which has 
been fitted up stables and stalls for horses and 
cattle. A stone kennel is being built for the 
care of afflicted dogs. There will be a large 
space in which these animals may have a run 
when they are sufficiently convalescent to desire 
and enjoy any exercise. It has not yet been de- 
cided whether to admit cats and other animals. 
An account says: ‘“‘The main objects of the 
infirmary are to temporarily care for and give 
rest to the horses of teamsters, and others too 
poor to shelter and feed their stock unless they 
work therefor, and to afford a refuge for old and 
infirm favorites of rich people, many of whom 
have such an affection for pets that they will not 
have them killed when they become old and feeble. 
For such animals a charge will be made. 


A Hanpy Ciockx.—An electrical attachment 
has been devised which may be applied to an 
ordinary clock for awaking a sleeper at any 
given time, the contrivance thus taking the place 
of the ordinary alarm clock that needs to be spe- 
cially provided for the purpose, and which needs 
to be wound up the night before it is to give 
forth its sound. This electrical clock is so con- 
structed that it can be set to any given five min- 
utes of each hour, the bell beginning to ring at 
the time and continuing to ring until the switch 
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is turned to cut off the electric current. There 
is, of course, no eall for winding an alarm where 
this device is employed, it being only necessary 
on going to bed to turn the switch, thus allowing 
the circuit to be completed at the time the bell is 
toring. In this arrangement the clock and bat- 
tery are made in a compact form, the cell of the 
battery being enclosed in the clock case. 


MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOSPELS.—A manu- 
script copy of the Gospels, for which the price of 
£5000 has been refused, is about to come under 
the- hammer in London. It is the splendid 
‘*Evangeliarium,’”’ written in letters of gold on 
purple vellum, which was produced by an Anglo- 
Saxon scribe for Archbishop Wilfrid of York 
about the year 670. According to one account, 
this most interesting volmme was presented to 
King Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. on the occa- 
sion of conferring the title of ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith ’’; and even the German professor, Watten- 
bach, while disputing the accuracy of this story, 
agrees that the gift was made to the see of York by 
Cardinal Wolsey, King Henry’s trusted chancel- 
lor, and Archbishop of York for the time being. 
Six years ago it formed part of the famous col- 
lection of manuscripts at Hamilton Palace, and 
when the present duke disposed of these treas- 
ures it was purchased, along with many other 
valuable papers, for the Prussian government, 
and deposited in the Berlin Museum. It was the 
Prussian government which refused to part with 
the York Gospels even for £5000 to an English 
bookseller who was anxious to possess himself of 
the prize. The value of the book is of course 
greatly enchanced by the circumstance that there 
are only three or four manuscripts of the same 
kind now in existence. 


Wuat AN ELEPHANT Eats.—The quantity 
of food necessary to support the colossal frame 
of the elephant is great. The daily rations of 
one elephant have been set down as follows: A 
truss and a half of hay, forty-two pounds of 
Swedish turnips, and a mash consisting of three 
pounds of boiled rice, a bushel of chaff, and a 
bushel of bran; ten pounds of sea-biscuit, a 
bundle of straw for his bed, weighing about 
thirty-six pounds, which he usually eats by the 
morning, and thirty-six pails of water. The ele- 
phant kept by Louis XIV. had a daily allowance 
of eighty pounds of bread, twelve pints of wine, 
and an enormous mess of vegetable soup. 


Do ANIMALS TALK ?—Among birds there is 
a universally understood signal of danger. In 
some cases it is the shrill scream of the swallow 
and swift; in others the repeated, despairing cry 
of the thrush and blackbird; or it may be the 
hiss of the tomtit and wryneck,the “‘cluck, cluck,”’ 
of the barnyard hen; but wherever or whenever 
it is heard, all the feathered tribe instantly seek 
a place of refuge. But quite apart from this 
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well-known warning, there are numerous in- 
stances which seem to be conclusive that birds 
also communicate their ideas toeach other. One 
day, while sitting hidden in the garden, I ob- 
served a crow fly to a wood-pigeon’s nest, which 
was in a tree beside me, and bring from it one of 
the eggs which was hard-set. Carrying it in his 
beak he flew to a neighboring tree, and proceeded 
to pull out the young one from the shell and eat 
it slowly. Presently another crow came sailing 
along on leisurely wing, and seeing what was 
happening he alighted beside the thief, who must 
have explained everything very clearly, as, after 
a minute or two, the new-comer flew straight to 
the wood-pigeon’s nest, which was well hidden 
in the tree, and, notwithstanding the cries and 
resistance of the parent birds, soon appeared 
with the second egg, which he ate with much 
relish on the grass a short distance from me. 


ANCIENT InKks.—The ink used by ancient 
writers was formed of lamp-black, or the black 
taken from burnt ivory, and soot from furnaces 
and baths. Some have supposed that the black 
liquor which the cuttle-fish yields was frequently 
employed. One thing is certain, that, whatever 
were the component ingredients, from the black- 
ness and solidity in the most ancient manuscripts, 
from an inkstand found at Herculaneum, in 
which the ink appears as a thick oil, and from 
chemical analysis, the ink of antiquity was much 
more opaque, as well as encaustic, than that 
which is used in moderntimes. Inks of different 
colors were much in vogue; red, purple, blue, 
and gold and silver inks were the principal 
varieties. The red was made from vermilion, 
cinnabar, and carmine; the purple from the mu- 
rex; one kind of which, called the purple en- 
caustic, was appropriated to the exclusive use of 
the emperors. Golden ink was much more 
popular among the Greeks than among the 
Romans. During the middle or dark ages, the 
manufacture both of it and of silver ink was an 
extensive and lucrative branch of trade; and 
the illuminated manuscripts which remain are a 
striking proof of the high degree of perfection to 
which the art was carried. Tke making of the 
inks themselves was a distinct business; another 
connected with it, and to which it owed its 
origin, was that of inscribing the titles, capitals, 
as well as emphatic words, in colored and gold 
and silver inks. 


There is nothing so depressing as a trouble- 
some; corn it makes us petulant and cross, and 
unfits us for business or pleasure; but there is no 
longer any reason to suffer such tortures, as, 
Messrs. W. T. Hanson & Co., of Schenectady, N. 
Y., have placed upon the market one of the best 
cures ever prepared. It causes no pain, and com- 
pletely removes the painful excrescence. See 
the Card in our advertising columns. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwixn R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 
73.—Tho’ my TOTAL, one, two, three, 
Proud is as a queen could be; . 
Tho’ my suit she seeks to quell, 
Yet I love her passing well, 
More than any words can tell. 


Shall I then to others yield ? 

Hopelessly desert the field ? 

Love shall yet her bosom fire, 

Love for me her soul inspire, 

Granting me my heart’s desire. 

Answer.—Isabelle. 
75.—S-windle. 
T7.—G-rail. 
79.—S-trickle. 
KIN 81—L 

Ic BED 


14.—T-ether. 


anwar 

On 


gn 


88.—All-fool’s day. 
101.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In broad, not in thin; 
In mouth, not in chin; 
In arm, not in fist; 
In thumb, not in wrist; 
In hope, not in wish; 
In plate, not in dish; 
The whole is a fish. 
VETERAN, 


Curtailments. 

102.—Curtail food made of oatmeal, etc., and 
leave to urge; again, and leave an iron lever. 

103.—Curtail a thick, heavy piece of wood, 
and leave a chamber-fellow. 

104.—Curtail a ship of war cut down to an in- 
ferior class, and leave to overthrow. 

105.—Curtail one who bequeathes legacies, 
and leave a term denoting the tying of one note 
to another. CyriIL DEANE. 


106.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 Asunk fence. 3 To be group- 
ed. 4 A genus of plants. 5 A genus of plants. 
6 Release (obs). 7 Tospot. 8 A genus of ani- 
mals. 9 A letter. Rou.iin G. STONE. 


107.—An Octagon. 

1 To raise and sink the bait (obs.). 2 A 
small bottle. 3 A genus of low perennial plants. 
4 Southern. 5 A noble lady. 6 Tocrop. 7 At 
the same time (obs.). D. E. Gerry. 


Decapitations. 
108.—Behead an arch on a beam, and leave a 
certain mineral. 

109.—To blame, and leave to secure. 

110.—Elegant, and leave the Gaelic language. 

111.—To change, and leave to destroy. 

112.—A small bird, and leave a measure. 

113.—A plotter, and leave a species of hawk. 
F.S. F. 


114.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 12 letters, is one who 


. subsists on charity. ‘The 1, 8, 3, is to observe. 


The 5, 10, 9, 12, 2, is a variety of cherry. The 
7, 6, 11, 4, is painful. TEDDY. 


Two Pentagons. 

115.—1 A letter. 2 The young of certain 
beasts. 3 A ruminant quadruped. 4 A pack- 
horse. 5 Seasonably. 6 A tropical tree and its 
fruit. 7 To tear asunder. 

116.—1 A letter. 2 To fall heavily. 3 A 
flowering shrub. 4 Spiral scrolls used in the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite capitals. 5 A 
long, light boat. 6 To leave off. 7 Prosecutes. 

DupPLex R. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete, or best incomplete, list 
of answers to this month’s puzzles, received be- 
fore June 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, a small book of beau- 
tiful poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were received 
from Tri Angle, D. E. Gerry, Kollin G. Stone, 
J.D. L., Bridget McQ., Teddy, Birdie Browne, 
A. Mary Khan, Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Cora A. L., 
I. O. T., Minnie Jones, Good Hugh, Ned Nason, 
Jack, Bert Rand, Nicholas, Tom, E. G. Davis, 
and Katie Smith. 

Prize-Winners. 

Rollin G. Stone, Boston, Mass., for the largest 
list of correct answers. Tri Angle, Toledo, O., 
for the next best list. 
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A COMPARISON. 


I’d ruther lay out here among the trees, 

With the singin’ birds an’ the bum’lebees, 

A knowin’ thet I can do as I please, 

Than to live what folks call a life of ease 
Up thar in the city. 

For I really don’t ’zactly understan’ 

Where the comfort is fer any man 

In walkin’ hot bricks and usin’ a fan, 

An’ enjoyin’ himself as he says he<an, 
Up thar in the city. 


It’s kinder lonesome mebbe you'll say, 
A-livin’ out here day after day, 
In this kinder easy, careless way, 
But a hour out here is better’n a day 
Up thar in the city. 
As fer that, just look at the flowers aroun’ 
A-peepin’ their heads up all over the groun’, 
An’ the fruit a-bendin’ the trees way down, 
You don’t find such things as these in town, 
Or ruther in the city. 


As I said afore, such things as these, 
The flowers, the birds, an’ the bum’lebees, 
An’ a-livin’ out here among the trees, 
Where you can take your ease and do as you please, 

_ Makes it better’n the city. 
Now, all the talk don’t ’mount to snuff, 
*Bout this kind of life bein’ rough, 
An’ I’m sure it’s plenty good enough, 
An’, ’tween you an’ me, "taint half as tough, 

As livin’ in the city. 
— Washington Critic. 


Way He Trmep or His Paper.—A neighbor- 
ing exchange says that the value of a certain 
kinds of local news is well set forth in the fol- 
lowing communication: ‘Dear sir—I hereby 
offer my resignation as subscriber to your paper, 
it being a phamphlet of such small knonsense as 
not to Benefit my family by takin’ it. What you 
need in your shete is branes and some one to 
russel up news and write eddytoryals on live to- 
picks. No menshion has been made in your 
shete of me butcherin’ a poland china pig weigh- 
in’ 369 pounds, or the gaps in the chickens out 
this way. You steugusly ignore the fact that 
the tater bugs am eatin’ things up out here, snd. 
say nothin’ ’bout Hi Simpson’s Durham bull calf 
breakin’ its legs fallin’ down a well, or ef Grand- 
ma Sipes having the sore legs. Two importont 
weddin’s here have been utterly ignored by your 
column, and a two-column, obitchuary writ by 
me on the death of Grandpa Henry was left out 
by your shete, besides a good alfabetical poem 
beginnin’ with ‘A is for Andy and also fer Ark,’ 
writ by my darter. This is why your shete is 
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unpopler here. If you don’t want any eddytor- 
yals from this place, and ain’t goin’ to put in 
any news in your shete, we don’t want said 
shete. 
Yourn in disgust, Hiram Doaks. 
P. S.—If you print that obitchuary in your 
next isoo I may sign again for your shete. 


While Colonel Allen was discussing national 
finances on the hotel piazza in a hot campaign. 
Colonel Tom Crittenden quietly slid down from 
the platform, and circulated among the crowd. 
He wore a delicate white-duck suit, blue neck- 
tie, and patent-leather pumps, and was the 
cynosure of all female eyes on the premises. 
Colonel Tom, with an eye to business, began 
ogling the babies. 

“Oh, you sweet little darling,’ said Colonel 
Tom, addressing a fuzzy, pop-eyed child that 
lolied lazily in its mother’s arms under one of 
the trees, “‘ how old is it, ma’am ?” 

** Four months, sir,’”’ said the fond mother. 

** A little girl, eh ?’”’ said Colonel Tom. 

a boy,” replied the mother. 

* Ah, yes, now that I come to look at it more 
closely, I detect the strong, manly features of a 
boy,’”’ the colonel hastened to say. “‘ Please, 
may I kiss the little cherub ?”’ ‘ 

Colonel Tom shut his eyes and exploded an 
osculatory sound on the fuzzy face, and the child 
put up a big lip and threatened to cry. 

“He is such a beautiful child,’’ murmured 
Colonel Tom, ‘‘such eyes, such a head, such an 
expanse of forehead, such a mouth, such a 
wealth of complexion, such a sweet and tranquil 
expression.”’ 

**La me, you don’t really think so, do you ?”’ 
simpered the flattered mother. 

“*T never saw a sweeter cherub,”’ said Colonel 
Tom. ‘‘I believe I’ll have to kiss him again. 

Having gone through a second osculatory 
martyrdom, Colonel Tom assumed a seraphic 
look,—a look calculated to strike taffy to the 
most hardened feminine heart,—and got right 
down to business. 

a candidate for governer,”’ said he, 
nothing would give me greater joy than to feel 
assured that I had the support of the father of 
the sweet babe, Come, let me hold the little 
darling in my arms. I do think he is just the 
sweetest little angel I ever saw!”’ 

The flattered mother gave up the fuzzy baby 
with profuse apologies about its not being well 
dressed, and so forth; hoped it would not trouble 
the gentleman, and so forth; glad to know he 
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admired it so much, and so forth. The fuzzy 

baby writhed and squirmed and grew red in the 

face, and wrinkled itself all up and then lay 

calm and composed on Colonel Tom’s strong 
t arm. 

“The little precious!’’ cried Colonel Tom. 
** You'll tell his father how much I thought of 
his little cherub, won’t you, ma’am? And 
you’ll tell him I’m a candidate for governor, eh, 
ma’am ?”’ 

The poor woman’s face dropped, and big salt 
tears came into her eyes. 

‘Oh, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘ you don’t know what 
you ask. My poor husband died two months 

” 


There was a far-off look in Colonel Tom Crit- 
tenden’s golden-glinted eyes as he gently but 
firmly dumped that fuzzy baby on the bereaved 
woman’s lap, and walked straight back to the 
platform, and replaced himself on a bench. 

At Greensboro they pointed out an old darkey 
whom they said had just got married and was 
going out on a piece of rented land to make a 
start in life. I followed him out to his cart, to 
which was hitched an old faded ox. His bride, 
a coal-black damsel of eighteen, sat on a bag of 
corn in the cart and held to the rope lines around 
the ox’s horns, The cart contained, in addition, 
a skillet, a kettle, ten pounds of side-pork and a 
jug holding two quarts of molasses. There was 
a tick for a straw bed, a hen’s feather pillow and 
an old blanket. That was the outfit. 

** So you’ve just got married ?”’ 1 asked. 

Yes, sah—dun got married to dat gal.’’ 

** How old are you, uncle ?”’ 

**Shoo, now, but I reckon Ize about sixty.’’ 

* Aad you’ve got a young wife ?”’ 

“Yes, sah—dun got a gal.”’ 

** And you are happy ?”’ 

‘* Happy, sah! Why, Ize walkin’ right on aigs 
all de time!”’ 

“ And you are now going out to make a start 
in life ?”’ 

“Yes, sah—gwine to start right off. Got de 
ox, got de cart, got de gal and got two hull 
weeks’ purvishuns, an’ if dar’s any old nigger in 
Norf Caroliny who feels mo’ like jumpin’ fo’ 
feet high an’ yellin’ for Caanan dan I does, I'll 
gin two bits to see him.”’ 


Little Johnny was learning to spell and read 
at the same time, and his book was a first reader. 
His chief stumbling block was a double letter. 
When he came to the word ‘‘feel’’ instead of 
spelling it ‘‘f-double e-l, feel,’? he would say 
f-e-e-l, feel,”’ repeating the double letter twice. 
It took weeks to impress him with the necessity 
of saying ‘double,’ whenever he found two 
letters together, but he learned it at last. One 
day toward the close of a vacation, during which 
he had grown rusty, he was brought out before a 


company of ladies and gentlemen to read any 
piece they might select in his first reader. His 
mother watched him with trembling anxiety, 
but he appeared to think himself equal to the 
occasion. A young lady among the company 
selected a little peem which began with the line: 
“Up, up, Lucy; the sun is in the sky!”’ 

The embryo logician took his place in the 
centre of the parlor floor, made a low bow and 
read the first line as follows :— 

** Double up, Lucy; the sun is in the sky!”’ 
He never finished the recitation. 


Senator Cullom tells a story—and not being 
given to practicing law much himself he can af- 
ford to do so—of a prosperous storekeeper in a 
small Illinois town, who once practiced law, but 
who has long since abandoned it. Being met by 
an old acquaintance he was asked for all the 
particulars of his giving up the profession. 

“*Didn’t it agree with your health ?”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ answered ‘‘ Uncle Joe,”’ as he was 
familiarly called by his friends. 

**Didn’t it pay ?”’ 

‘First rate.” 

‘Meet with sufficient favor from the courts ?”’ 

** All I could ask.”’ 

“Then what is it compelled you to quit it ?” 

** Well, I’ll tell you—I was too honest.” 

A loud laugh from the bystanders aroused 
Uncle Joe into earnestness, and he repeated the 
strange statement, and nailed it to his shop 
counter with his huge fists. But his cross- 
questioner went on. 

‘When did you find this out ?”’ 

Tn my very last case.’’ 

What was that ?”’ 

** One in which I was retained to prosecute a 
neighbor for killing a dog.”’ 

‘And he was acquitted? So you lost the 
case, and gave up your profession discouraged ?’’ 

**No, he was convicted.’’ 

he was guilty ?”’ 

**No, he was innocent.”’ 

didn’t the evidence prove his guilt ? 

** Certainly it did.” 

‘*Then why do you say he was innocent ?’’ 

** Because I had kiJled the dog myself a few 
nights before for trespassing on my poultry, and 
I came to the conclusion that any business that 
would aid a man to convict a neighbor of his 
own crime wasn’t the business for me; so I gave 


it up.” 


Two mischievous boys were playing on the 
banks of the Ohio River. A boat-load of pas- 
sengers landed near by. One of the party, a 
sportsmn, found a hornet’s nest hanging to the 
limb of a tree. He shot at the limb, cutting it 
off, the nest falling to the ground. After some 
little chat among the party as to the propriety of 
keeping at a distance from the nest, a gentleman 
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said he would give fifty cents to any one who 
would go and pick up the nest. The older of 
the boys stepped forward, and said, “Give me 
the money, sir, and I will pick it up.” The 
money was given him, and he approached the 
nest, while the crowd of amused passengers were 
chuckling over the anticipated fun of seeing 
greedy boy”? get stung by the hornets. 
But the tables were soon turned, and the laugh 
on the other side; for the boy seized the end of 
the limb, and swinging the nest in the air, 
started on a keen run straight for the crowd, 
who, as soon as they could comprehend the sit- 
uation, started on a promiscuous run in the op- 
posite direction. Some screamed, others cursed 
the boy, but all ran for dear life, while the light- 
footed boy was every moment nearing the 
affrighted passengers. At length the hindermost 
man—a big, jolly, corpulent fellow—completely 
gave out, and turning upon the boy, with up- 
lifted hands and appealing countenance, called 
out ‘‘ Hold on, boy! for mercy’s sake, hold on! 


It’s the best joke I ever saw; but I can’t run any 
further!”’ 


BALL-Room WHISPERS.—Sweet young spins- 
ter with dreamy eyes: ‘“‘I hate dancing with 
him. He always treads on my toes, generally 
tears my dress, and steers as if we were waltzing 
on a desert island.”’ Another maiden: ‘He 
is what I call an unsatisfactory partner. He 
says nice things to one while one is dancing 
with him, and directly the music stops takes one 
straight back to mamma.’ Another: ‘‘I like 
him, my dear Mr. S.! He can’t dance better 
than a pig in armor, and when he sits out he 
has no more notion of flirting than my baby- 
brother; but he always gets me what I want at 
supper at once, and hedoesn’t sulk when I throw 
him over.’”’ Another: ‘‘I can’t make him out. 
He is quite sentimental and nice when we are so 
crowded up that I can’t respond; but, if we hap- 
pen to get alone on a balcony or in a corner, he 
suddenly becomes as serious as papa when my 
boot-bill comes in.” Others: ‘‘He dances 
beautifully, but there’s the end of him; he ought 
to hire himself out at a pantomime.’ ‘‘He 
would be nice if he didn’t continually forget that 
I am not interested in seeing how much he 
adores some one else.” ‘‘He will talk of me 
till I am ashamed of my own identity—he does it 
so badly.” 


The city of Washington is laughing over an 
incident which occurred at a recent ball in that 
city. The night was oppressively warm, and the 
weather was the principal topic of conversation 
among the guests. General Greeley, grave, se- 
date, and dignified, stood talking with one of 


- the brightest women in Washington society. 


The latter, suddenly shifting her position, struck 


the Chief of the Signal Bureau with her fan 
playfully upon the arm and exclaimed, with a 
blush, ‘‘Speaking about the weather, General, 
answer me this. ‘If thirty-two above zero is 
the freezing-point, what, pray, is the squeezing- 
point ?’? General Greeley, who is one of the 
most modest men living, replied with some em- 
barrassment that he did not know; and added, 
“Do you?” “Why, certainly!’ the pretty 


woman replied. ‘‘It’s two in the shade, of 
course!”’ 


A French woman will love her husband if he 
is either witty or chivalrous; a German woman, 
if he is constant and faithful; a Dutch woman, 
if he does not disturb her ease and comfort too 
much; a Spanish woman, if he wreaks vengeance 
on those who incur his displeasure; an Italian 
woman, if he is dreary and poetical; a Danish 
if he thinks that her native country is the bright- 
est and happiest on earth; Russian woman, if he 
despises all Westerners as miserable barbarians; 
and English woman, if he succeeds in ingratiat- 
ing himself with the court and the aristocracy; 

.an American woman if—he has plenty of money..- 


CHANGE OF PosITION.—A Paisley man, visit- 
ing Glasgow, lately, was being shown the lions 
of the town, and among other things admired 
the statue of Sir John Moore, which is an erect 
figure. He brough: another Paisley man soon 
afterwards to see the statué, but not being topo- 
graphically posted, arrived at the statue of James 
Watt, which is in a sitting attitude. Feeling 
somewhat puzzled as to the identity of what was 
before him with what he recollected to have 
seen, he at length disposed of the difficulty by 


exclaiming ‘‘ Odd, man! he sat down since I saw 
him last.’’ 


A genuine Fenian damsel, fresh from the 
green soil of her native land, seeing an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper in this city, to the effect 
that a chamber-maid was wanted at No. 72—— 
street, quickly donned her best bib and tucker, 
and made application at No. 27 of the same . 
street, when the following dialogue occurred :— 

Lady of the house—‘‘ What’s wanted ?”’ 

Girl—‘‘ You advertised for a chamber-maid.”’ 

Lady—‘‘ You must be mistaken; I do my own 
work.” 

Girl—“* No, I am not; it was in the morning 
paper.”’ 

** Lady—“‘ Where did it say inquire ?”’ 

Girl—“‘ At No. 72 —— street.”’ 

Lady—‘ This is No. 27. No. 72 is further up 
street.” 

Girl—““ This may be 27 coming down the 
street; but I came up as I came here, and that 
makes it No. 72. You can’t fool me, if I have 
just landed.” 
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And after a few days’. preparation are imitated. 


if 


Arabella’s city fashions attract some attention in the country. 
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